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IN TWO PAPERS :—PAPER THE FIRST. 


THERE are two separate classes of in- 
formation fitted to engage our attention 
and call into exercise and occupy our 
mental faculties. The one of these con- 
sists in the communication of facts for- 
merly unknown, such as are adapted to 
fill up a region of the intellect and ima- 
gination which had been lying vacant 
and blank like a sheet of paper, and is 
at length to be replenished for the first 
time with an amount of substantive 
knowledge. Of this nature are all the 
discoveries or inventions in the depart- 
ment of the empirical sciences ; for, if 
a new planet be discovered, or some tra- 
veller give information concerning the 
character and state of hitherto untra- 


1 Some of our readers may remember an 
ingenious and eloquent little treatise which 
appeared in an English form some years ago 
(Baillitre, London), under the title of “The 
Stars and the Earth: Thoughts on Space, 
Time, and Eternity ;” the effect of which was to 
show how, by an original treatment of certain 
physical conceptions furnished us by Sidereal 
Astronomy, some metaphysical notions of a 
high and abstruse character might be made 
familiar and interesting to the popular under- 
standing. The author of that treatise, Dr. Felix 
Eberty, of the University of Breslau, having 
placed at our disposal this other Essay of his, 
of which the first portion appears in the pre- 
sent number, we have much pleasure in pre- 
senting it to our readers. Whatever may be 
thought of the soundness of the speculation, 
it is sure to attract, by the novel trains of 
thought which it suggests, those who have 
any taste for such philosophical discussions.— 
Editor. 
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velled parts of the globe, and describe 
unknown varieties of plants, minerals, 
and animals, we open our mind to 
receive his intelligence, because we could 
not previously have any idea of things of 
the existence of which we were wholly 
unaware. The communications of such 
an authority find in our mind an un- 
occupied space, ready to be stored with 
images and ideas with which every 
hearer was entirely unacquainted. All 
the facts in chemistry, natural philosophy 
and medicine, are of this kind. The first 
reports of Daguerre’s pictures, of the 
electro-magnetic telegraph, of the wonder- 
ful operation of chloroform, produced the 
same effect upon our minds as the ac- 
counts we receive of new discoveries 
among the islands of the ocean. We 
take delight in learning something to- 
tally new to us, so new that we could 
have had no idea before that such things 
could be. 

Quite different is the effect of another 
kind of intellectual communications. 
For there are certain provinces within 
our mind, and certain regions of under- 
standing, which no man, who is not quite 
destitute of thought and feeling, can let 
remain unfilled and void, waiting for 
some stranger to give him the solution of 
the questions comprised therein ; but our 
human nature compels us to render an 
answer to those questions in our own 
minds, with such measure of complete- 
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ness or deficiency as our acuteness or 
education may enable us to do. Such 
questions, I mean, as relate to the nature 
and destination of mankind, to the innate 
qualities of the human head and heart, 
and all those questions in general which 
concern the most intimate and essential 
attributes of humanity. In those re- 
gions we cannot remain quiet and un- 
concerned until some stranger comes to 
instruct us ; but we must look for some 
answer ourselves to fill up those regions 
of our understanding which we cannot 
leave without any spiritual nourishment. 
For those intellectual exigencies are 
quite as urgent as the necessity of keep- 
ing alive our bodily existence by taking 
breath and food. Can anybody, for 
instance, feel indifferent concerning the 
question of the immortality of our soul ? 
Can we wait for the solution of that 
problem as quietly as we waited until 
the question of the North-west passage 
was settled by M‘Clure? Or, if we are 
told that till now philosophy has not 
been able to give a clear definition of 
beauty, we do not wait for some esthetic 
revelation to give us the solution of this 
problem ; but we give our judgment on 
beauty and ugliness freely, and, un- 
disturbed by scholastic controversies, as 
well as we may. 

There is some further difference be- 
tween the manners in which we receive 
those various kinds of instruction. In 
the natural sciences we acknowledge the 
authority of those who have excelled in 
these matters, and few of us will ven- 
ture to doubt what Humboldt, Arago 
and Gauss assume to be within the 
limits of geography, astronomy and ma- 
thematics; and, if some discovery is 
made by a person of less celebrity, we 
perhaps wait for the consent of one of 
those eminent heroes of science, and in 
the meantime we forbear to judge in 
such a case.’ But our modesty is not 
the same in that other order of philo- 
sophical researches, where the ideas of 
virtue, friendship and beauty, are to be 
defined. Here no earthly authority is 
able to set us at ease-;- but we seek for 
information by our own understanding, 
and no man will think so poorly of his 
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own mental faculties as not to try to 
form a judgment for himself even in 
those questions which have been the 
problems of the most eminent ancient 
and modern philosophers. Aristotle, 
Kant and Hegel are great men ; but, with 
all respect for their wisdom, we are bold 
enough to look ourselves into the busi- 
ness. This seeming contradiction is to 
be explained by two reasons. First, the 
empirical sciences derive their improve- 
ment from experiments, and every new 
and rational experiment marks an im- 
provement. The profoundest thinker 
and the most learned physician could 
never by meditation alone have dis- 
covered that the powder of Peruvian 
bark cures the intermitting fever, and 
experience alone could teach us that 
iodine is less able to resist the influence 
of light than any other earthly sub- 
stance. And so every subsequent chemist 
is wiser by the experience of his prede- 
cessors ; and he alone who has a perfect 
knowledge of this whole series of expe- 
riments is able to give a judgment in 
the questioned cases. Such as are neither 
professional men nor scholars in that 
branch must take it for granted that the 
indicated cause is correct if the foretold 
effect takes place. Quite different is the 
nature of other philosophical questions. 
Whether our soul is immortal, and 
whether after death we shall be able to 
remember our former life is not to be 
proved by experience, nor by experi- 
ments, nor will any science derived from 
experience and experiments be able to 
dispel our doubts concerning these mo- 
mentous questions. Therefore, as Lord 
Macaulay says in his Essay upon Ranke’s 
History of the Popes : “ As respects na- 
“tural religion—revelation being for the 
“present altogether out of the question 
“—it is not easy to see that a philoso- 
“her of the present day is more favour- 
“ably situated than Thales or Simonides. 
“ As to the great question, what becomes 
“of man after death, we do not see that 
“a highly-educated European, left to his 
“unassisted reason, is more likely to be 
“in the right than a Blackfoot-Indian.” 

There is, nevertheless, one point in 
which the modern philosopher is more 
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favourably situated than the ancient— 
that is the possibility of avoiding some 
of those evident errors and prejudices by 
which his predecessors have been led 
astray. The knowledge of these errors 
is no other thing than the history of 
philosophy. 


These introductory words will bring 
us to that point from which the atten- 
tion can be best directed to the following 
conversation. I make use of the word 
conversation on purpose, because to con- 
verse is the essential form under which 
philosophical notions must be communi- 
cated. Philosophy will not teach facts or 
experiences, nor any material knowledge ; 
philosophy is more an art than a science 
—it is the art of thinking correctly. 
An art cannot be acquired by verbal in- 
struction, but all lessons can only serve 
as an instigation for the proper activity 
of the young artist. In the same manner 
philosophy can but show the way how a 
man may regulate his thoughts agreeably 
to the precepts of logic and metaphysics. 
Therefore it is not a series of facts, but 
only of suggestions, which I undertake 
to offer to my readers; and I should not 
have written in vain, if I succeeded in 
inducing a reflecting mind to look a little 
nearer into some of the most interesting 
provinces of the philosophy of ethics. 

The notions of good and evil, therefore, 
shall be the subject of this conversation— 
good and evil in that sense in which they 
are synonymous with morality and im- 
morality. Every one knows what is good 
and what evil; nay, he must know it. 
Government requires it, for government 
punishes the evil and sometimes rewards 
the good; the community requires it, 
for it honours good men and despises 
bad ones; the family requires it—so 
much so, that fathers and mothers are 
sovereign judges of the good and evil in 
their children. These pretensions would 
be absurd, if one could not reasonably 
presume that everybody must know 
what is good and what is evil. But 
beween knowing and knowing there is 9 
vast difference. One may well know 
what is an oak-tree or a chestnut-tree, 
and all of us are able to say what species 
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of tree it is if we look at one of them ; 
but, if we are interrogated in general for 
the definition of a tree, there are many 
of us who would be at a loss how to 
answer such a question, and they would 
refer us to the botanist, who is the pro- 
fessional man in these matters. Never- 
theless, we should not have been able to 
know that these plants which we pointed 
out as oak-trees and chestnut-trees were 
trees, if we had not harboured in our 
minds some general notion of a tree, if 
we had not got somehow an indistinct 
idea about the definition of a tree. Thus 
it is with good and evil. We all admit 
that gratitude is a good thing, while 
thieving is an evil thing ; but where are 
we to look for that general notion of 
good or evil which imparts to each of 
these actions its specific character? As 
to the botanic definition of a tree, nobody 
needs to be ashamed of acknowledging 
that he never cared for troubling his 
mind about the essential characteristics 
of a tree ; but certainly no one can be 
found who will be ready to confess that 
he had never been occupied with the 
thought what good and evil in reality 
are. For the good is the real element of 
our life, wherein we breathe and move 
and live ; and it cannot be doubted, but 
every one of us possesses certain rules 
and principles according to which he 
forms his judgment upon every human 
action, though perhaps he never knew 
exactly himself that this was the case. 
It being the problem of this whole 
disquisition to discover a correct defini- 
tion of good and evil, it appears that we 
cannot give such a definition in the be- 
ginning, but that this must be the end 
and the final conclusion of the whole 
conversation. Nevertheless, so much 
may be stated already, that good and 
evil, synonymous with moral and im- 
moral, are human notions. Moral or 
immoral stones do not exist, nor are 
plants and beasts good or evil, or moral 
and immoral ; and, if such expressions 
occur, they are meant in a figurative or 
poetical sense. The sky, sun, and stars 
have nothing to do with morality and 
immorality, and the proverb says that 
sunshine and rain are poured out in- 
* g2 
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discriminately upon good and bad men. 
Mankind alone on earth is good or bad ; 
and that is so true, and is to be taken 
in so strict a sense, that with the extine- 
tion of mankind the notions of good and 
bad would simultaneously cease from the 
earth. Man alone, or, to set it down more 
strictly still, man’s actions alone are good 
and bad ; or, rather, not the actions, but 
the will and the intention which made a 
man act thus. A human action, if we 
do not look out for the intention and 
feeling of the author of this action, is 
neither good nor bad; but such an 
action is a mere fact, it is an occurrence 
which cannot be said to be good or bad. 
It is not hard to prove this assertion. 
It was said before that gratitude is good ; 
but it is only the grateful intention 
which is good, it is the craving of the 
soul to render good for good. The action 
by which we show our kindness is, as an 
action alone, neither good nor bad ; for, 
if a man takes his old father and mother 
into his house to sustain them by the 
labour of his hands, and deprives him- 
self for their sakes of his own comforts, 
he acts out of gratitude and thankfulness 
only in as much as he does so by impulse 
of that feeling which makes him wish to 
reward those persons who, from the day 
when he came into the world, did for 
him all they could to promote his wel- 
fare and happiness, regardless of their 
own interest and their own pleasure. 
Tf, on the other side, his good behaviour 
towards his parents sprang from the 
desire of gaining a gbod reputation, or 
from vanity and pride, so that he would 
not have fulfilled his obligations if he 
could have secured for himself the re- 
nown of a virtuous man by other means, 
then we shall naturally cease to praise 
his behaviour, and to call him a good 
man and a good son ; we should, on the 
contrary, despise him, and call him a 
hypocrite, who endeavoured to mislead 
the judgment of his fellow-men by as- 
suming the appearance of a disposition 
which was not his own. 

This example will suffice to put it out 
of dispute that good and bad may in 
reality only be attributed to the motives 
of human actions, and that these ex- 


pressions—well understood if used syno- 
nymously with moral and immoral—are 
not applicable to any other thing on 
earth. It is true that we speak of good 
and evil, or good and bad, in many other 
instances. So we say that light, and 
heat, and humidity are good for vege- 
tables—that is to say, they further their 
growth and thriving ; or, if we speak of 
a good and an evil influence, of good 
tools and good materials, and if we call 
that wind ill which blows nobody good, 
then we have in all these cases made use 
of the expressions of good and evil in 
such a signification as has nothing to do 
with our present undertaking, having 
merely in view that good and evil which 
is the same as moral and immoral, and 
which, as we have demonstrated, cannot 
be applied but to the motives of human 
actions. 

To return to our starting point, we 
remarked that every body who cares 
about being good grounds his judgment 
of good and evil on certain principles. 
These principles are not the same with 
all men. Three distinct manners of 
viewing these questions may be dis- 
cerned. Man either plainly and artlessly 
follows his inward feeling and the unso- 
phisticated voice of his conscience; or he 
every moment knows himself to be one 
and intimately connected with his God, 
and he endeavours to fulfil the Divine 
commandments, such as he has received 
them by revelation and instruction. 
Thus he acts from love to God, and 
from obedience to His behests. But 
men of a third class endeavour to 
investigate the laws of human nature, 
and to find out the principles which will 
guide them on the path of virtue and 
morality. They follow that truth which 
their intellect has shown them to be 
truth ; and love of truth alone is the 
the guide who points out to them the 
way through life, because they do not 
acknowledge any higher precepts than 
those which result from their philoso- 
phical investigation. They have adopted 
for a device the words of that ancient 
writer who said, “ Aristotle and Plato 
“are my friends, but truth is a better 
“ friend than both.” All these different 
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ways lead almost to the sameend. The 
first class of men, who follow the voice of 
their conscience alone, without troubling 
themselves much with thinking and rea- 
soning, do well ; but they certainly will 
feel no necessity to inquire into the 
nature of good and evil. To such the 
words of Goethe are addressed—“ To 
“ him who does not think are given gratis 
“the mighty results of science.” And 
such a man will scarcely be inclined to 
accompany us further in search after the 
true notion of good and evil, and so we 
may take leave of him. The second 
was the pious and God-living man ; 
he also has the answer ready, when 
questioned, what is good and evil. 
Good is what is in the Scriptures, and 
evil what is contrary to them; so he 
does not want either any instruction 
from philosophy, and theology alone will 
be able to furnish him with such further 
explanations as he may feel the need of. 
But the third class of men, who are bold 
enough to seek for themselves their way 
through the mazes of life, under the guid- 
ance of their own rational understanding, 
—let us see whether they will be able to 
gain the point at which they aim, or if 
their understanding will be found insuf- 
ficient for steering their boat through 
the waves and winds of human life. 
Asthescience which treats of the rational 
principles of human action is called ethics, 
we are well entitled to call that man an 
ethical man, who, by conforming to the 
precepts of ethics, undertakes to embody 
the principles of that science in his own 
life. Such an one is quite as conscious 
as any of his fellow-travellers through 
life, of his being a creature of God 
Almighty, and of his being dependent 
upon God’s will in all and in everything. 
And yet this consciousness of dependence 
is of another kind than that of the pious 
and religious man, who feels himself like 
a child of God; whose paternal hand 
leads him on every step of his earthly 
pilgrimage ; who sends him affliction 
and adversities to try and to better him; 
and who causes him to prosper, and 
gives him success in his undertakings, 
to fortify his soul and to give him courage 
to proceed. On the other hand, that 
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man whom we called ethical is more 
inclined to consider himself as a grown- 
up son of his heavenly father, without 
forgetting for a moment that he owes all 
his faculties and the whole of his exist- 
ence to God as agift ; but he endeavours 
to make use of that gift, not as a child, 
but as an independent man—like a son 
whom his father sends out on a voyage, 
in a well-built ship, with a rich cargo, 
and with all supplies and instruments to 
secure a happy passage for him. Such a 
navigator would be a very bad man, and 
a thankless son, if he forgot that every- 
thing in his possession was given him by 
his father, and that without his help he 
would be perfectly unable to thrive in 
life ; but the voyage itself, and the steer- 
ing and directing of the ship is given 
into his own hand, and there is no pos- 
sibility of consulting his father and 
benefactor in any emergency occurring 
on the way, but he must look out for 
himself, and confide in his own skill and 
strength. History shows us such charac- 
ters more than once. The ancient world 
looked upon Cato as an example of such 
a hero of independent morality, and in 
modern times we may proclaim the 
philosopher Fichte as a fitting counter- 
part of the ancient hero. 

If we contemplate the images of 
these three different kinds of men, who 
all have the intention to do right, and 
to be good men—viz., the pious man; 
the man who, without much thinking, 
does follow the instincts of his nature ; 
and, last, the ethical man—it cannot be 
doubted but the loveliest picture, and 
that which will please us most, will be 
that of the religious man. But the sub- 
ject of our essay being to find out the 
philosophical notion of good and evil, 
we must part with him, and direct our 
attention to the ethical man, to wander 
with him in those cooler regions which 
are under the government of under- 
standing and rationality. Through that 
domain the ethical man will be our most 
fitting guide. But, it being my wish 
to leave no doubt whatever about the 
manner in which I look at these three 
different classes of morally-acting persons, 
we may be permitted to illustrate our 
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meaning by a simile taken out of another 
sphere of ideas. 

It is known that every euaphony—for 
instance, the chord of three sounds—is 
produced by touching three strings, 
whose length is determined by a strict 
mathematical proportion. Ifa string of 
a certain length sounds C, then another 
string of the same thickness, but of 
double length, will sound C also, but an 
octave deeper ; five quarters of the ori- 
ginal length sounds E, and three halves 
give G. Struck together, these three 
strings, therefore, will give us the accord 
of C major. Now, it is apparent that 
the beautiful harmony of such a chord is 
quite as intensely felt by a man conscious 
of this proportion of the strings as by one 
who is not; but the theorist is able to 
calculate beforehand what must be the 
proportion of strings which shall sound 
well together. Now, these first principles 
of musical theory may be applied to the 
whole compass of the science of har- 
mony; and Euler, the celebrated mathe- 
matician, had made himself master of 
this theory in such a degree, that he 
affirmed his ability to construct, by mere 
calculation, a fuga on every given musical 
theme. Graun, famous as composer of 
the Oratorio of the Death of Christ, 
would not believe that such a thing 
was possible ; and both Euler and Graun 
agreed to lay a wager as to whether such 
a piece of music could be calculated by 
the theorist. The result was, that on 
the fixed day the mathematician and 
the composer produced each a fuga on 
the chosen theme. Both works were 
perfectly correct, and corresponding to 
the rules of counter-point; but the dif- 
ference was this, that Graun’s music was 
at the same time in the highest degree 
melodious and interesting, while the 
work of Euler was stiff and cold, and un- 
able to awake any musical enjoyment in 
the hearers. Was it, therefore, quite 


worthless ? As a work of art it certainly 
possessed scarcely any value ; but, for 
the study of science, and for him who 
made himself master of the theory of 
composition, there was, perhaps, more 
to be learned by a perfect understanding 
of the manner in which Euler had per- 
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formed his task, than by the delight of 
hearing a beautiful composition of a 
famous artist. If we compare these 
three persons—Euler, Graun, and an im- 
partial amateur, who, perhaps, was chosen 
as arbiter between the betters—and if we 
contemplate the manner in which these 
three persons executed the art of music, 
and enjoyed the productions of this art, 
we then shall have a fitting counterpart 
to the different manner in which we saw 
the three different kinds of men behave 
toward the theory of morality, or of 
goodandevil. The highly-gifted genius 
of Graun would correspond to the pious 
and religious, for his work came out of 
the depths of his soul and his heart; 
the musical amateur would be compared 
to him who, without much troubling 
himself about speculating, acts as his 
moral inclination leads him; and the 
theorist would then resemble him whom 
we called the ethical m n. 

This example will be sufficient to 
repel the error of those who may be in- 
clined to opine, that in our estimation 
the fulfilment of moral commandments 
is more praiseworthy if itis the result of 
speculation and of philosophy, than if a 
man, by his piety alone, isinduced to follow 
the precepts of ethics and of religion ; 
but, our problem being to define the 
strictest notion of good and evil, we 
shall come more easily to our point by 
the way on which philosophy leads us. 

In order to gain a point from which 
to start, we will take it for granted that 
good is the rule according to which a 
man must regulate his actions, and that 
evil is the contrary thereof. In this 
sentence, the notion of good is in no 
manner defined, because there is nothing 
stipulated about the precepts which that 
rule may imply, so that it is our task to 
make out the substance and the meaning 
of such a rule for human actions ; but, 
if good is the rule for human actions, 
we must begin by stating what human 
actions are, and that leads us to the 
question, What may be the notion of 
humanity and mankind itself? What 
is man? Here, again, we cannot rest 
satisfied with our facility of pronouncing 
that a being whom we see, and who 
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comes forward to meet us, is a human 
being, although even that is not always 
so easy as it appears; for there is a 
gradation, an ascending scale, in which 
every kind of earthly creature is pre- 
ceded by a lower one, and followed by a 
higher one, beginning from stones and 
metals, and ending in that most perfect 
of all creatures, man. The transitions 
from one class to another are in no way 
abrupt ; and there are species of corals, 
for instance, which render it difficult for 
the observer to decide whether he sees a 
stone, a plant, or an animal. Man is 
separated from his fellow-creatures in a 
more perceptible manner than all others, 
in the same manner as he is endowed 
with greater prerogatives than the rest 
of the creation. Nevertheless, there 
exist human beings, persecuted by men, 
who render it difficult to acknowledge 
them as human beings at all; for there 
is a gradation downwards, from the 
soundness of a perfect human individual, 
through the manifold disorders of mind 
and body, through imbecility and creti- 
nism; and, lower still, down to crea- 
tures whose vital energy shows itself in 
no other thing but in the process of ali- 
mentation and digestion, and even that 
in an imperfect degree. In one of the 
infirmaries of Paris, at Bicétre I think, 
there is a strictly and systematically 
arranged museum of such unfortunate 
creatures, ascending from the lowest 
degree of imbecility upwards to those 
who are almost healthy. It is apparent 
that for us who, in this disquisition, move 
within the regions of morality and im- 
morality, many of these creatures cannot 
be regarded as beings to whom the rules 
of morality may be applied ; and it was 
therefore not needless to show that the 
question, ‘‘ What is a man?” is not to 
be called a useless subtlety. But, in- 
dependently of those medical and physio- 
logical difficulties attached to a correct 
definition of mankind, we may learn 
from the widely-differing sentences of 
the philosophers of different ages that it 
is not easy to give such a definition. 
Let us try to solve this riddle without 
puzzling ourselves by the contradictory 
sentences of others. 
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Inasmuch as earthly things are dis- 
cussed, we are perfectly entitled to regard 
this planet of ours as a whole, viz., as an 
entire Being composed of organs, of 
which every one has a function of its 
own, serviceable to the existence of the 
Entire. From this point of view we 
must be aware that the different classes 
of creatures perform their tasks in several 
different modes. The simplest beings, 
the stones and metals, seem, by their very 
weight and gravitation, to fulfil their des- 
tination either in solitary repose or by a 
massy assemblage, without a distinct 
form or movement. They want no second 
being for their existence, and they under- 
go no change till after hundreds or thou- 
sands of years by the decomposing 
power of the elements, and not till then 
they enter into affinity and cohesion with 
organic productions. One step higher 
in the above-mentioned scale we meet 
the crystals geometrically formed, and 
gradually we arrive at the region of 
plants, passing through the intermediate 
ambiguous organisations between the 
mineral and the plant. Among the 
plants we perceive that the greatest 
number grow single, so that every indi- 
vidual plant produces from and by itself 
flowers, fruits, and new individuals of 
the same kind. But we also know a 
great number of plants which can be 
propagated only by two—the female 
blossom being fructified by a male one. 
This existence in pairs is the rule in the 
world of animals, and no animal isolated 
from all other individuals of his species 
can develop all his innate forces and, 
faculties. Many live together in swarms, 
herds, and shoals; partly in multitudes 
assembled to no evident purpose—for 
instance, the ephemerides and gnats ; 
partly in crowds, united for the perform- 
ance of some common task, as bees, ants, 
beavers, and many others. This work of 
theirs will be completed within the space 
of some seasons, and every new generation 
recommences the same work. The bees 
of Homer gathered the same honey and 
built the same cells as now-a-days. 

But of all earthly creatures there is 
none that fulfils its destination im 
greater or closer association than men 
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The task they have to perform cannot 
be accomplished, either by one single 
man or by an association of single men, 
nor even by one or several human gene- 
rations ; but humanity in general—that 
is, the totality of all men who lived, and 
who live now, and who are to live after- 
wards—has the vocation to build up that 
one vast and everlasting edifice whose 
foundation was laid by Adam, the first 
of men, and whose completion even the 
last of all men shall not live to see, 
because its dimensions are as endless as 
eternity. This community of labour is 
so immediately and so deeply founded in 
human nature from its beginning, that 
an isolated, and at the same time perfect, 
man cannot be conceived. We should 
certainly proclaim that man alone to be 
a perfect man, whose corporeal and 
mental faculties were all developed and 
worked out to the utmost of their per- 
fectibility ; but this is a claim almost 
contradictory to the nature of the single 
individual, for, if we suppose a man 
totally and perfectly isolated from all 
other individuals of his species, such a 
man could not even be a rational being, 
but at the utmost could be proclaimed 
to be a being endowed with the possi- 
bility of attaining rationality. A rational 
being must necessarily be able to have 
thoughts. Thoughts cannot be formed 
without a language ; for without words 
it is not only impossible to utter 
thoughts and to communicate them, but 
even to think at all. Feelings only and 
sensations may be had and uttered with- 


_ out articulated words—such feelings and 


sensations as we may attribute to un- 
thinking animals. But for thoughts the 
word is quite the same as the body is 
for the soul; and the human mind is 
quite as unable to have thoughts or to 
utter them without words, as the soul 
of an individual can manifest itself 
through words and actions without a 
corporeal body. Now, words and lan- 
guage cannot exist without the pre- 
existence of a manifold conversation 
and co-operation of different men ; and 
one isolated rational man, therefore, 
without any previous communication 
with other men, is the product of a 
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mere abstraction, contradictory to human 
nature and to the results of experience. 

If, therefore, man requires contact 
with other individuals of his species in 
order to become a rational being, and 
not only such a being as is endowed 
with the possibility of acquiring reason, 
how much more does he require such a 
contact if his other talents and faculties 
shall be developed to perfection! If, 
for instance, a man has talents for some 
art or handicraft, he not only requires a 
teacher to instruct him—because, with- 
out such instruction, he will never come 
farther than to coarse experiments and 
unskilful results—but he requires fur- 
ther the help of all those trades and 
professions which prepare the materials 
to which he is to give an artistical shape. 
History, which, in its endless variety, 
offers us examples for all and every- 
thing, has preserved for us accounts of 
unhappy little children who, by some 
accident, have been separated in their 
infancy from the company of all other 
men, and who, notwithstanding, have 
been preserved by a coincidence of 
favourable circumstances. They were 
discovered in a state of perfect degenera- 
tion, more resembling beasts than human 
beings, climbing upon trees in the wood, 
and unable to utter articulate sounds, 
nay, inaccessible to all efforts for taming 
and educating them. If, on the other 
hand, we look at Robinson Crusoe, who, 
on his deserted island, creates and rules 
a little state, being at once the only 
master and subject of it in his own 
person, that does not contradict our 
proposition, for Robinson Crusoe had 
carried with him to his island the 
results of European civilization—that 
is, intrinsically, the assistance of mil- 
lions of men by whose efforts and 
co-operation alone civilization can be 
realized. An isolated human individual 
as such, apart from all other human 
beings, can only be a fit subject for the 
physiologist or the anatomist. The 
metaphysician may contemplate one 
single man only in such a manner as 
the natural philosopher contemplates a 
single bee. This little insect, as an 
individual, would be perfectly unintel- 
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ligible to him, for all its qualities and 
faculties and the whole structure of his 
little body are such as that in beehives 
alone they can be developed and made 
use of. No single bee alone is able to 
build a cell, or to gather wax aud honey ; 
it wounds beasts and men, and rushes 
with its sting on the defenceless drone. 
Such an isolated bee is an unemployed, 
cruel, bloodthirsty little thing ; whereas, 
on the contrary, the republic of a bee- 
hive, with its constitutional queen, shows 
us a community representing all that is 
order, industry, and conviviality ; but, to 
learn this, we must not dwell upon the 
contemplation of the individual, but we 
must rise up to the survey of the whole ; 
otherwise, we never shall understand in 
how much the individual forms an 
organical part of the entire. We are in 
general not accustomed to look at man- 
kind as at one great and organized whole, 
and to conceive that all human indi- 
viduals are blended together into such a 
whole, not only in an abstract and meta- 
physical sense, but in a very material 
and almost physiological sense. It may, 
therefore, be expedient to look a little 
nearer at this proposition. 

It has often been repeated that man 
is of a social disposition; but we are used 
to understand this statement as if he 
were endowed with such friendly and 
good-natured dispositions as lead him 
to seek for the society of others, and to 
be useful to his fellow men, and not to 
continue single and anchoretical ; and 
this propensity is mentioned as some- 
thing worthy of praise and acknowledg- 
ment. But we must repeat it with all 
possible emphasis, that this sociality of 
man is by no means something voluntary 
or spontaneous, but that an irresistible 
necessity compels us to be social; and 
that, therefore, such a sociality is neither 
a subject of praise nor of vituperation, 
but must be understood as an innate 
and integral part and parcel of huma- 
nity itself. By what means it has 
been effected that men should be so 
inseparably 
others, and what kind of instinct has 
compelled them from the beginning to 
live in families, in communities, and in 


connected one with all, 
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states—that is a mystery which our 
Almighty Creator has reserved for Him- 
self to know, as well as He alone knows 
what instigation compels the bees to 
help one another when they build their 
cells. This mystery is alluded to in 
more than one tradition of ancient 
mythology. Some of my readers will 
know what Plato relates in his “Sym- 
posium” about the giants who under- 
took to take Olympus by storm In 
the beginning, so the story goes, men 
were not framed as they are now-a-days, 
but the first created of them were 
almost of a cylindrical form. On a 
round body they carried four arms and 
four legs, and a double head crowned the 
whole. These creatures were strong and 
mighty; like huge cylinders they rolled 
on their eight limbs, and their strength 
and fierceness were such, that the gods 
and goddesses began to think themselves 
no longer secure on their Olympus. 
Therefore, Jove, to master them, was 
obliged to cut in two every one of those 
monsters, so that each half had only one 
head and two legs and arms. From 
that time they were weaker, and no 
more to be feared by the gods ; but the 
separated halves were possessed with an 
unquenchable desire of reuniting them- 
selves with their other halves, and, 
whenever two such met who had for- 
merly been united, they rushed toge- 
ther again in a mutual embrace. Far 
bolder interpretations of such ancient 
legends have been undertaken than that 
which I now propose, viz. that it alludes 
to the mystic unity of mankind ; but, if 
we would make such a myth correspond 
to the notion given by us in the pre- 
ceding lines, we would remodel it almost 
in the following manner. In the begin- 
ning, earth had produced only one 
single rational being, which was master 
and king of all nature, animate and in- 
animate. This being had millions of 
heads, and many millions of arms and 
legs, and every one of these heads in- 
vented some other art or science, and 
the arms executed what had been 
invented by the heads, and the limbs 
had divided the whole of the work, so 
that some tilled the ground and pro- 
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duced the aliments, and others worked 
out the raw produce, and others besides 
transferred mountains and piled up 
stones to roof over and to shelter the 
giant body, and there was no power 
able to resist him in the execution of 
his projects. This many-limbed Briareus, 
Lord of the Earth, must, of course, 
prove a very self-sufficient being. Since 
he could fulfil all his desires and satisfy 
all his passions without any help, he 
never thought of God, but perhaps took 
himself for the Sovereign Master of the 
World. In order to humble him and 
to make him conscious of his dependent 
state, God dashed him to pieces, and 
dissevered his huge body into an infinite 
number of separate beings, scattering 
them over the surface of the earth. 
These new inhabitants of the soil had 
lost their unity of action, their volition 
being no more directed by that common 
head which had ruled the movements 
of the former body. So they erred 
severally at random, without aim and 
direction ; but they were stirred by a 
vague remembrance of, and yearning 
for, their former state, which forced 
them to help each other consciously and 
unconsciously, and to minister to each 
other, so that they might lord it over 
the earth with a variety of government, 
though they were single and isolated. 

Thus we have symbolized our notion 
of the organic unity of mankind, because 
we are anxious to impress our readers 
with this idea as forcibly as possible. 
For it is difficult for us to consider our- 
selves as children, the begotten of this 
our earth, because we move freely upon 
it, and are not rooted in its depths as 
the plants are ; yet, though we can wan- 
der on the surface of the earth, we are 
unable to sever the soles of our feet 
from the ground, and, if we try to 
elevate ourselves never so little above 
the surface, we are soon reminded by 
gravitation of our connexion with our 
mother earth. But, though our organic 
union with the earth is in every moment 
proved by gravitation, no such manifest 
force of nature exists to make us feel 
that organic union with our fellow-men 
which we endeavoured to illustrate. 
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How hard is it for us to be ever aware 
of this, our close connexion with all 
other men—-so close, that the very exist- 
ence of every one of us is rooted in the 
existence of all others, and that none 
of us could be even so much as a 
man without the others! Rather than 
think ourselves connected with and de- 
pendent upon every other man, we like 
to consider ourselves free and inde- 
pendent, owing to our innate and per- 
manent notion of personal freedom. 
But, in spite of this freedom of our will, 
it appears that the varied occupations of 
mankind are, by disposal of a higher 
order, so distributed among the indi- 
viduals that no one can be quite idle 
and unemployed upon earth. The Eng- 
lish are proud of their discovery of 
the division of labour; but nature had 
made such a discovery long before them, 
for there is no division of labour more 
perfect than that which we may observe 
in mankind in general. As often as 
things are to be produced for the use of 
all, and such as we require for our daily 
existence, there are millions of men 
ready to produce such necessary articles ; 
and if, on the other hand, the achieve- 
ment of such works is required as are 
to be done only once in a century, or a 
longer space of time, because the enjoy- 
ment and the understanding thereof is 
sufficient to occupy the human race for 
a long period, in such a case there 
appear on earth, at long intervals, some 
happily-gifted heroes of art and science, 
or of war and politics, to perform those 
imposing tasks, shedding their light 
through vast periods of history. Nay, 
if we look more accurately into the 
matter, we are entitled to say that not 
two men on earth are doing quite the 
same thing. The furrow drawn into 
the soil by one labourer is almost as 
different from that drawn by another, as 
the handwriting of one man is distin- 
guishable from other handwritings ; and 
a well-skilled farmer will mark the 
difference, quite in the same manner as 
the writing-master is able to tell 
whether or not two letters are written 
by the same person. And a thousand 
times more varied than those furrows 
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and characters are the thoughts and 
sensations of men; and the different 
mental faculties must show their in- 
fluence upon the deeds and actions of in- 
dividuals, so that not two human actions 
can be quite equal to each other, in the 
same manner as not two leaves of a tree 
can be found perfectly alike. It may, 
perhaps, be difficult, in the daily and 
trivial occurrences of life, to show that 
even there the individuals do not act as 
mere indifferent unities among other 
unities of the same species, but that 
every one of them is a particular and 
essential organical part of mankind, and 
that what he does cannot be done in 
the same way by any other man living. 

In those things which appear to us 
more important because we are not on 
that sublime height from which all 
things, great and small, would appear to 
us of equal magnitude, it is easier to ex- 
plain how entirely each individual na- 
ture has a character of its own, and is 
necessary in its own place. 

It will not be disputed that such pro- 
ductions cannot be brought forth by 
proxy, and that if Schiller had not 
written his Wallenstein, or Shakespeare 
his Hamlet, no other man on earth 
would have composed these poems with 
the same words, or the same disposition 
of action. Now, an eminent poetical 
production operates on the thoughts and 
sentiments of the hearers and readers, 
and not seldom awakes in their minds 
resolutions fraught with influence on 
their future way of thinking and acting. 
All such consequences would not have 
taken place if the poetical or rhetorical 
work in question had not been brought 
to light; and so the mental disposition 
and the improvement of thousands 
would have undergone an alteration, had 
not this one individual poet or artist 
presented us with his work. In the 
same manner, though on a smaller scale, 
every one of us is working and operating 
within his narrow compass, coming in 
contact with the spheres of others, and 


altering their course. Those mutual - 


influences may be compared to what the 
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astronomers call perturbations of the 
course of planets, every one of which 
influences and alters at every moment 
the course of all other planets, and is in- 
fluenced reciprocally by them. We call 
these perturbations, not because the real 
course of the planet is perturbed, or 
brought into disorder, but because an 
alteration is perceived in that course in 
which the astronomer would prefer to 
see the planet going, because then his 
calculations might follow the star with 
less difficulty. In this manner the course 
of every man’s life disturbs the career 
of all others, and though, perhaps, in 
most cases, these perturbations are so 
small and imperceptible that they 
escape our human observation, yet they 
undoubtedly exist, and the good done 
by one of us benefits whole generations, 
as surely as the evil done by one proves 
an evil for all others. It is interesting 
to attend to this division of labour 
among men in those spheres in which 
it may more easily be observed. So in 
the looms of art and science, the thread 
broken long since is newly tied and 
woven into warp and woof after the 
lapse of many centuries, when it is least 
expected. A small manual of mathe- 
matics, now intelligible for a fifth form 
boy, is the joint result of the investiga- 
tions of Euclid, Archimedes, Newton, 
Lagendre, and Gauss; and a boy’s hand 
may pluck the noblest fruits of the 
genius of the loftiest minds. Thus each 
one works into the hands of the other, 
and so we perceive the unity of all who 
seem to wander in separate walks, 
every one by himself, apparently un- 
mindful of the others, whereas truly all 
of them are as many branches of the 
great tree of humanity, springing from 
the same root, from the hidden depths 
of eternity. So floats the blossom of 
that poetical waterflower, seemingly 
unconnected and free on the liquid 
level, and floating meets her sister- 
blossom, and nobody but an experienced 
botanist knows that they are rooted 
closely side by side in the bottom of the 
lake. 
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Autumna.—Romsoe Church. 


“ AUTUMNA.” 


A BoLp brunette she is, radiant with mirth, 

Who comes a-tripping over corn-fields cropped ; 

Fruits, flowers, and full ears, from her garland dropped, 
Carpet her feet along the gladdened earth ; 


For round her brow glitters a careless crown 
Of bronzéd oak, and apple-leaves, and vine ; 
And russet-nuts and country berries twine 

About her gleaming shoulders and loose gown. 


Like grape at vintage, when its ripe blood glows, 
Glows so her sweet cheek, summer-touched but fair, 
And like grape-tendrils, all her wealth of hair, 

Gold on a ground of brown, nods as she goes ; 


Grapes too, a-spirt, her brimming fingers bear, 
A dainty wine-press, pouring wet and warm 
The crimson river over wrist and arm, 

And on her lips—adding no crimson there ! 


Ah! golden autumn hours—fly not so fast ! 

Let the glad Lady long with us delay ; 

The sunset makes the sun so wished-for,—stay ! 
Of three fair sisters—loveliest and the last ! 


Dut after laughter ever follows grief, 
And Pleasure’s.sunshine makes the shadow Pain; 
Even now begins the dreary time again, 

The first dull patter of the first dead leaf. 


Epwin ARNOLD. 


tOMSOE CHURCH: A LEGEND FROM THE BALTIC. 


BY PRINCE FREDERICK OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


Tue following story has already been twice 
referred to in the publications of this 
country. It was mentioned for the first 
time in the Casket, a periodical printed 
some twenty or thirty years ago at Glas- 
gow; and it has also lately been again 
brought into notice by Mr. Horace Mar- 
ryat, in his recent book upon Denmark. 
The firstof these accounts but few readers 
may have seen; the second is so un- 
satisfactory and even inaccurate, that it 


may be well to narrate this curious story 
in its true and traditional form, as it is 
told in the nurseries of its native 
country, and thereby handed down from 
one generation to another. There may 
be some hazard in doing so in these days 
of enlightened criticism, when many 
people are more inclined to besceptics than 
believers ; yet even to them the legend 
may not be altogether without interest, 
as it furnishes an illustration of a most 
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contested mode of recording the events 
of the past,—namely, oral tradition, 
such as is still the habit in some few 
places in the north, although with more 
southern nations it has long been out 
of practice. 


Toward the middle of the last century, 
the peaceful inhabitants of the parish of 
Romsoe, a secluded rural community on 
the shores of the Ise-Fiord, in the 
north-western part of the island of 
Seeland, were equally perplexed and 
alarmed by the sudden appearance of a 
large ship off their unfrequented coast, 
which for several days kept cruising 
about the neighbourhood. As the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants about Romsoe 
consisted of a sea-faring population, 
the old sailors and fishermen were not 
long in finding out that the mysterious 
stranger was a foreign man-of-war ; but 
they were entirely at a loss how to 
account for her presence, as Denmark 
was at that time at peace with all the 
world. After sundry consultations they 
went, according to custom, to their much 
respected pastor, a venerable old man, 
and begged of him to offer up prayers 
for their safety and preservation from 
any calamities that might possibly arise 
in consequence of this extraordinary 
phenomenon ; for as such they could 
not help considering the strange appa- 
rition. It was nota long time, however, 
before thosesimple minds recovered their 
wonted equanimity; and most of them 
had ceased even to speculate about this 
event, when, in the middle of one of 
the following nights, the good pastor was 
roused from his quiet slumbers by 
repeated knocks at the door of his 
house. On first getting up he thought 
that it was merely some message 
from one of his parishioners for him to 
come and baptize a newly-born child, or 
to administer the last consolations to 
some dying person ; but he was utterly 
confounded when, on getting to the door, 
he perceived three strangers—an officer 
in uniform, accompanied by two marine 
soldiers, armed with loaded muskets. His 
heart failed him sadly; but, before he 
couldrecoverfrom his surprise, the officer 
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advanced, and, holding a written docu- 
ment in his hand, accosted him in good 
Danish, though with an unmistakably 
foreign accent. “ My orders are,” said 
he in a firm but courteous voice, “to 
conduct you instantly to your church, 
there to wed a couple, who are expect- 
ing your arrival. You must allow 
yourself to be led blindfolded by my men 
without hesitation or resistance, under 
the most solemn promise of eternal 
secresy. If you object in the slightest 
degree to any of these conditions, I 
am commanded to shoot you on the 
spot.” 

There was no help but to obey ; so 
the old man returned to his room, to 
finish dressing, and at the same time to 
tell his wife not to mind his absence. 
He then resigned himself into the 
hands of the strangers, by whom he 
was blindfolded and led to the church, 
which is situated in a lonely spot, at 
some distance from the village, not far 
from the shore, and surrounded by a 
little cemetery, planted with shrubs and 
trees, 

They led him away in silence ; and 
the bandage was not removed from his 
eyes until he actually stood in the 
church, where he was still more bewil- 
dered by a strange scene. The whole 
place was brilliantly lighted up, and 
filled with people, but of a far different 
aspect from its habitual peaceful congre- 
gation—for they seemed nearly all to be 
warriors. The pews and the nave were 
filled with foreign marine soldiers and 
sailors, all in green uniform and fully 
armed, as if on parade or prepared for 
battle. In front of the altar stood the 
bridal couple, surrounded by a number 
of officers. The bridegroom had all the 
marks of a high-bred man. He wore 
a richer uniform than the rest, had a 
star upon his breast, and seemed a young 
though sullen-looking man. The bride 
was a lovely lady with a rich dress, and 
she had an angelic countenance ; but her 
beauty could not hide a sad expression 


_ and deadly pallor. 


Such was the sight that dazzled the 
good parson’s eyes when he stood in the 
church, After he had been introduced 
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to the bridal pair, the officer who had 
conducted him thither, and who acted 
throughout as interpreter,—for they all 
spoke a foreign, and to him unintelligi- 
ble, language,—commanded him in the 
name of the bridegroom to take a solemn 
oath upon the Bible of unconditional 
compliance and eternal secresy with 
regard to what was to be done, and 
what he might see upon the occasion. 
Although this proceeding was most irre- 
gular, there was no help for it but to 
obey. So the old clergyman swore 
tremblingly to what they exacted from 
him. After this he was made to solem- 
nize the marriage—when there was pro- 
duced a very elegant sort of certificate, 
such as is used for royal persons, which 
he himself, the bridegroom and bride, 
and their witnesses, signed in due form, 
instead of writing their names in the 
register of the church, as is the usage 
upon ordinary occasions. 

Hereupoa he was again blindfolded, 
and hurried back to his house by the 
same men who had brought him to the 
place, and there left with the injunction 
not to stir until the next morning. 

He was, however, too much excited 
to remain quiet; so he told his wife 
that he had only come back to fetch 
something which he had previously for- 
gotten, and then, in spite of his fears, 
crept out of doors again, and returned 
on a bye-road to the neighbourhood of the 
church, where he concealed himself 
unobserved behind the stone wall of the 
cemetery, among some bushes. From 
this hiding-place he could see that the 
mysterious congregation had not yet left 
the place. The lights were still burn- 
ing, and the people seemed to him occu- 
pied in chanting a kind of strange, but 
very solemn and melodious hymn ; 
when, all of a sudden, he was startled 
by the report of a single shot fired 
within the building, and followed by 
one single piercing shriek. Then all 
was still ; the lights were extinguished ; 
and, some time after, he perceived that a 
silent procession began to move from the 
church towards the neighbouring sea- 
shore. But he was too frightened to 
see or remember more, and returned 


home by the same road he had last come 
by, as soon as it was safe for him to 
move. 

On the following morning he, as a 
matter of course, immediately repaired 
to the church, in order to discover, if 
possible, a clue to this strange event, 
and to try and find out something about 
the tragedy which he suspected to have 
been enacted whilst he was listening 
from his hiding-place to what appeared 
to be, and could have been, nothing else 
than a most sinister deed. But, on a 
first inspection, every trace of the scene 
of the preceding night seemed to him 
to have as utterly vanished as if the 
whole had been a mere dream. Without 
wishing or daring to violate his invo- 
luntary oath, he could not, however, 
resist the temptation of availing himself 
of the aid of his sexton, an old and 
trustworthy man, who, besides his com- 
munal office, had for many years held 
the position of a confidential servant to 
the good pastor. From this circum- 
stance there had sprung up between 
them a sort of intimacy by no means 
uncommon in such cases. To this man 
he therefore threw out all sorts of vague 
hints of his suspecting that something 
might have happened of late in or about 
the church, and that he considered 
it part of their official duties to make, 
in all quietness and secresy, such searches 
on the spot, as would show whether these 
suspicions had any real foundation or 
not. They, consequently, went toge- 
ther to the church, and, after having 
prudently locked the doors from within, 
renewed in common the hitherto fruit- 
less examination of the place. They 
went into every corner, and looked at 
everything, until they grew tired, and 
were on the point of giving up all hopes 
of finding any traces that might lead 
them to discover something, when the 
sexton suddenly perceived that one of 
the great flagstones in front of the altar, 
which covered the opening into one of 
the ancient family vaults under the 
church, had recently been moved. The 
good parson was seized with violent 
alarm, fearing to find his worst suspi- 
cions confirmed ; and his friend soon 
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participated, though as yet but vaguely, 
in his misgivings. By means of the 
tools which were used in digging the 
graves, and are usually kept in a remote 
corner of rural churches, as well as by 
dint of perseverance, the two succeeded 
at last, though not without much toil, 
in removing the heavy stone from its 
place. On descending into the vault, 
they were startled to find a perfectly 
new coffin, of plain woed, without any 
plate, or other indication upon it, to 
show whose remains it might contain. 
This induced them carefully to open it ; 
and there lay the great lady, beautiful 
in death, as she had been during her 
lifetime, with her nuptial veil for a 
winding-sheet. In her left breast there 
was a gun-shot wound, the bullet of 
which must have passed right through 
her heart. The good pastor cried with 
awe and sorrow, for he thought of her 
pale and mournful look when he united 


her “until death” with the sullen 
bridegroom. The sexton was dumb- 


struck at first ; but, upon seeing that his 
master knew more about it, he pressed 
him until the story came out. Then 
they closed the coffin again, and replaced 
the large stone over the vault ; and the 
clergyman made the sexton swear, before 
they left the church, that he would never, 
unless authorized by him, reveal the 
awful story. 

In the meantime the foreign man-of- 
war had vanished before the next morn- 
ing without a trace. The secret was most 
conscientiously kept by the two men ; 
and nobody else in the place even so 
much as suspected what had happened 
during that dark night, and who had 
then been added to the silent inmates 
of Romsoe Church vault. 

Some time after this, perhaps some 
years—for the epoch is not state1—the 
old clergyman became ill, and felt that 
his last hour was approaching. He was 
a really good man, and might have died 
in peace, if it had not been for the 
dreadful secret which was weighing hea- 
vily upon his conscience. By his oath 
of oftice each clergyman in Denmark is 
bound conscientiously to enter all such 
transactions as are connected with bap- 
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tisms, marriages, and burials, and what 
else belongs to the offices of the church, 
in the parish registers, in order that 
these records may, as the occasion re- 
quires, serve as legal evidence. For 
this reason, and because of the oath of 
secresy which he had been frightened 
into swearing, he was sorely perplexed; 
until at last he could not bear it any 
longer. So he made his wife promise 
hin also to keep the secret ; whereupon 
he dictated the story to her, which she 
wrote into the church register. This 
statement he signed himself; and, on 
account of its extraordinary nature, he 
made his wife and the sexton also put 
their signatures to it as witnesses. He 
then pasted the leaves of the book upon 
which the story was entered carefully 
together, in order that no one might see 
it, at all events, before his death. 
When, after the decease of the old 
clergyman, a new incumbent was ap- 
pointed to the parish of Romsoe, and 
he came to look at the records of the 
church, his attention was, of course, 
attracted by these leaves, which had 
been pasted together with such evident 
care. But, as it was part of his duty to 
be acquainted with their contents, he 
did not hesitate to separate them ; and 
there he found, to his no small surprise, 
the above extraordinary story, formally 
written down and attested, so that it left 
no room for doubting its truth. As this 
event seemed to him equally strange and 
important, he wrote at once an official 
letter to his bishop, who forwarded it 
to the minister of Public Instruction 
in Copenhagen. By way of acknow- 
ledgment of this letter, he is said to 
have received a somewhat severe reply, 
rebuking him for such an excess of 
official zeal, and at the same time order- 
ing him to send the register itself imme- 
diately to the capital. Some weeks 
afterwards, the records of Romsoe parish 
were returned to their proper place ; but 
the leaves containing this story had 
been cut out. There the matter, as far 
as tradition is concerned, ends, Since 


‘then the rumour has been prevalent, 


that the strange ship was a Russian 
man-of-war, which brought a Russian 
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prince to that secluded place, there se- 
cretly to be married to a princess of 
Gottorp, for political purposes. The 
object of this seems to have been, on the 
part of the bridegroom, to become united 
to this lady, apparently against her will, 
and then, after having secured for him- 
self the advantages arising out of such 
a union, to get rid of his unhappy 
bride at the very moment when the fact 
of the marriage had heen formally esta- 
blished. 


Such is the story of Romsoe Church, 
as told by the people themselves. No 
one in the country doubts its truth ; yet 
no one has been able to ascertain the 
particulars of the tragic event. It re- 
mains, therefore, for future historians to 
explain who the bridegroom and bride 
really were, why they were married in 
so mysterious a manner, and what were 
the dark objects for which the beautiful 
lady of the story was murdered in such 
an extraordinary and revolting manner. 


RAVENSHOE. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY, AUTHOR OF “ GEOFFRY HAMLYN.” 


’ CHAPTER XXIX. 
CHARLES'S RETREAT UPON LONDON. 


Passine out of the park, Charles set 
down his burden at the door of a small 
farm-house at the further end of the 
village, and knocked. For some time 
he stood waiting for an answer, and 
heard no sound save the cows and 
horses moving about in the warm straw- 
yard. The beasts were in their home. 
No terrible new morrow for them! He 
was without in the street; his home 
irrevocable miles behind him; still not 
a thought of flinching or turning back. 
He knocked again. 

The door was unbarred. An old man 
looked out, and recognised him with 
wild astonishment. 

“Mr. Charles! Good lord-a-mercy! 
My dear tender heart, what be doing 
out at this time a-night ? With his port- 
mantle, too, and his carpet bag! Come 
in, my dear soul, come in. An, so pale 
and wild! Why, you’m overlooked, 
Master Charles.” 

“No, Master Lee, I ain’t overlooked. 
At least not that I know of: _ 

The old man shook his head, and re- 
served his opinion. 

. But I want your gig to go into 
Stonnington.” 

“To-night ?” 








“ Ay, to-night. The coach goes at 
eight in the morning; I want to be 
there before that.” 

“Why do’ee start so soon? They'll 
be all abed in the Chichester Arms.” 

“Tknow. I shall get into the stable. 
I don’t know where I shall get. I must 
go. There is trouble at the Hall.” 

“Av! ay! I thought as much, and 
you’m going away into the world ?” 

“ Yes.” 
+’ The old man said “ Ay ! ay !” again, 
and turned to go upstairs. Then he 
held his candle over his ‘head, and 
looked at Charles ; and then went up- 
stairs muttering to himself. 

Presently was aroused from sleep a 
young Devonshire giant, half Hercules, 
half Antinoiis, who lumbered down the 
stairs, and into the room, and made his 
obeisance to Charles with an air of 
wonder in his great sleepy black eyes, 
and departed to get the gig. 

Of course his first point was Ranford. 
He got there in the afternoon. He had 
in his mind at this time, he thinks (for 
he does not remember it all very dis- 
tinctly), the idea of going to Australia. 
He had an idea, too, of being eminently 
practical and business-like ; and so he did 
a thing which may appear to be trifling, 
but which turned out in the end im- 
mensely important—one cannot say 
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how much so. He asked for Lord 
Ascot instead of Lady Ascot. 

Lord Ascot was in the library. Charles 
was shown in to him. He was sitting 
before the fire, reading a novel. He 
looked very worn and anxious, and 
jumped up nervously when Charles was 
announced, He dropped his book on 
the floor, and came forward to him, 
holding out his right hand. 

“ Charles,” he said, “ you will forgive 
me any participation in this. I swear 
to you ” 

Charles thought that by some means 
the news of what had happened at 
Ravenshoe had come before him, and 
that Lord Ascot knew all about Father 
Mackworth’s discovery. Lord Ascot 
was thinking about Adelaide’s flight ; so 
they were at cross purposes. 

“Dear Lord Ascot,” said Charles, 
“how could I think of blaming you, 
my kind old friend ?” 

“It is devilish gentlemanly of you to 
speak so, Charles,” said Lord Ascot. 
“T am worn to death about that horse, 
Haphazard, and other things ; and this 
has finished me. I have been reading 
a novel to distract my mind. I must win 
the Derby, you know ; by Gad, I must.” 

“Whom have you got, Lord Ascot?” 

“ Wells.” 

“You couldn’t do better, I suppose ?” 

“T suppose not. You don’t know— 
I'd rather not talk any more about it, 
Charles.” 

“Lord Ascot, this is, as you may well 
guess, the last time I shall ever see 
you. I want you to do me a favour.” 

“T will do it, my dear Charles, with 
the greatest pleasure. Any repara- 
tion: * 

“Hush, my lord! I only want a cer- 
tificate. Will you read this which I 
have written in pencil, and, if you con- 
scientiously can, copy it in your own 
hand, and sign it. Also, if I send to 
you as areference, will you confirm it?” 

Lord Ascot read what Charles had 
written, and said— 

“Yes, certainly. You are going to 
change your name, then ?” 

“T must bear that name, now; I am 
going abroad.” 

No, 23,—vo1. iv. 








Lord Ascot wrote— 

“ The undermentioned Charles Horton 
I have known ever since he was a boy. 
His character is beyond praise in every 
way. He is a singularly bold and dex- 
terous rider, and is thoroughly up to the 
management of horses. 

“ Ascot.” 

“You have improved upon my text, 
Lord Ascot,” said Charles. “ It is like 
your kindheartedness, The mouse may 
offer to help the lion, my lord ; and, 
although the lion may know how little 
likely it is that he should require help, 
yet he may take it as a sign of good will 
on the part of the poor mouse. Now, 
good-bye, my lord; I must see Lady 
Ascot, and then be off.” 

Lord Ascot wished him kindly good- 
bye, and took up his novel again. 
Charles went alone up to Lady Ascot’s 
room. 

He knocked at the door, and received 
no answer ; so he went in. Lady Ascot 
was there, although she had not an- 
swered him. She was sitting upright 
by the fire, staring at the door, with her 
hands folded on her lap. A fine brave- 
looking old lady at all times, but just 
now, Charles thought, with that sweet 
look of pity showing itself principally 
about the corners of the gentle old mouth, 
more noble-looking than ever ! 

“May I come in, Lady Ascot ?” said 
Charles. 

“My dearest own boy! You must 
come in and sit down. You must be 
very quiet over it. Try not to make 
me a scene, my dear. I am not strong 
enough. It has shaken me so terribly. 
I heard you had come, and were with 
Ascot. And Ihave been tremblingin every 
limb. Not from terror so much of you 
in your anger as because my conscience 
is not clear. I may have hidden things 
from you, Charles, which you ought to 
have known.” And Lady Ascot began 
erying silently. 

Charles felt the blood going from his 
cheeks to his heart. His interview with 
Lord Ascot had made him suspect 


‘something further was wrong than what 


he knew of, and his suspicions were 
getting stronger every moment. He sat 
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down quite quietly, looking at Lady 
Ascot, and spoke not one w ord, Lady 
Ascot, wiping her eyes, went on ; and 
Charles's heart began to beat witha dull 
heavy pulsation, like the feet of those 
who carry a coffin. 

“T ought to have told you of what 
had been going on between them before 
she went to old Lady Hainault. I ought 
to have told you of what went on before 
Lord Hainault was married. I can never 
forgive myself, Charles. You may up- 
braid me, and I will sit here and make 
not one excuse. But I must say that I 
never for one moment thought that she 
was anything more than light-headed. 
I,—oh Lord! I never dreamt it would 
have come to this.” 

“ Are you speaking of Adelaide, Lady 
Ascot?” said Charles. 

“Of course I am,” she said, almost 
peevishly. “If Ihad ever 

“Lady Ascot,” said Charles, quietly, 
“you are evidently speaking of some- 
thing of which I have not heard. What 
has Adelaide done ?” 

The old lady clasped her hands above 
her head. ‘Oh, weary, weary day! 
And I thought he had heard it all, and 
that the blow was broken. The cowards! 
they have left it to a poor old woman 
to tell him at last.” 

“Dear Lady Ascot, you evidently 
have not heard of what a terrible fate 
has befallen me. Iam a ruined man, 
and I am very patient. I had one hope 
left in the world, and I fear you are 
going to cut it away from me. I am 
very quiet, and will make no scene ; 
only tell me what has happened.” 

“ Adelaide !—be proud, Charles, be 
angry, furious—you Ravenshoes can! 
—be a man, but don’t look like that. 
Adelaide, dead to honour and good fame, 
has gone off with Welter!” 

Charles walked towards the door. 

“That is enough. Please let me go. 
I can’t stand any more at present. You 
have been very kind to me and to her, 
and I thank and bless you for it. The 
son of a bastard blesses you for it. Let 
me go—let me go.” - 

Lady Ascot had stepped actively to 
the door, and had laid one hand on the 
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door, and one on his breast. “You 
shall not go,” she said, “till you have 


told me what you mean.” a 
“How? I cannot stand any more at 
present,” 


“What do you mean by being the 
son of a bastard ?” 

“T am the son of James, Mr. Ra- 
venshoe’s keeper. He was the illegiti- 
mate son of Mr. Petre Ravenshoe.” 

“Who told you this?” said Lady 
Ascot. 

“ Cuthbert.” 

“ How did he know it ?” 

Charles told her all. 

“So the priest has found that out, 
eh?” said Lady Ascot. “It seems 
true;” and, as she said so, she moved back 
from the door. “Go to your old bed- 
room, Charles. It will always be ready 
for you while this house is a house ; 
and come down to me presently. Where 
is Lord Saltire?” 

“ At Lord Segur’s.” 

Charles went out of the room, and 
out of the house, and was seen no more. 
Lady Ascot sat down by the fire again. 

“The one blow has softened the 
other,” she said. “TI will never keep 
another secret after this. It was for 
Alicia’s sake and for Petre’s that I did 
it, and now see what has become of it. 
I shall send for Lord Saltire. The boy 
must have his rights, and shall, too.” 

So the brave old woman sat down 
and wrote to Lord Saltire. We shall 
see what she wrote to him in the proper 
place. Not now. She sat calmly and 
methodically writing, with her kind old 
face wreathing into a smile as she went 
on. And Charles, the madman, left the 
house, and posted off to London, only 
intent on seeking to lose himself among 
the sordid crowd, so that no man he 
had ever called a friend should set eyes 
on him again. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


CHARLES DETERMINES TO ALTER HIS WAY 
OF DRESSING HIMSELF, 


Caartes RavensHor had committed 
suicide—committed suicide as delibe- 
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rately as any maddened wretch had 
done that day in all the wide miserable 
world. He knew it well, and was de- 
termined to go on with it. He had 
not hung himself, or drowned himself, 
but he had committed deliberate suicide, 
and he knew—knew well — that his 
obstinacy would carry him through to 
the end. 

What is suicide nine cases out of ten? 
Any one can tell you. It is the act of 
a mad, proud coward, who flies, by his 
own deed, not from humiliation or dis- 
grace, but, as he fancies, from feeling 
the consequences of them—who flies 
to unknown, doubtful evils, sooner than 
bear positive, present, undoubted ones. 
All this had Charles done, buoying him 
up with this excuse and that excuse, 
and fancying that he was behaving, the 
cur, like Bayard, or Lieutenant Wil- 
loughby—a greater than Bayard—all 
the time. 

The above is, word for word, Charles’s 
idea of the matter himself, put in the 
third person for form’s sake. I don’t 
agree with all he says about himself. 
I don’t deny that he did a very foolish 
thing, but I incline to believe that there 
was something noble and self-reliant in 
his doing it. Think a moment. He 
had only two courses open to him—the 
one (I put it coarsely) to eat humble 
pie, to go back to Cuthbert and Mack- 
worth and accept their offers ; the other 
to do as he had done—to go alone into 
the world, and stand by himself. He 
did the latter, as we shall see. He could 
not face Ravenshoe, or any connected 
with it, again. It had been proved that 
he was an unwilling impostor, of base, 
low blood, and his sister—ah, one 
more pang, poor heart—his sister Ellen, 
what was she ? 

Little doubt—little doubt! Better 
for both of them if they had never been 
born! He was going to London, and, 
perhaps, might meet her there! All the 
vice and misery of the country got 
thrown into that cesspool! When any- 
thing had got too foul for the pure coun- 
try air, men said, Away with it; throw 
it into the great dunghill, and let it rot 
there ! Was he not going there himself ? 
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It was fit she should be there before 
him! They would meet for certain ! 

How would they meet? Would she 
be in silks and satins, or in rags? 
flaunting in her carriage, or shivering 
in an archway? What matter? was 
not shame the heritage of the “lower 
orders ” ¢ The pleasures of the rich must 
be ministered to by the “lower orders,” 
or what was the use of money or rank ? 
He was one of them now! He must 
learn his lesson; learn to cringe and 
whine like the rest of them! It would 
be hard, but it must be learnt! The 
dogs rose against it sometimes, but it 
never paid ! 

The devil was pretty busy with poor 
Charles in his despair, you see. This 
was all he had left after three and 
twenty years of careless idleness and 
luxury. His creed had been, “I ama 
Ravenshoe,” and lo! one morning, he 
was a Ravenshoe no longer. A poor 
crow, that had been fancying himself an 
eagle! A crow! by heavens, he thought 
he was not even that! A nonentity, 
turned into the world to find his own 
value! What were honour, honesty, 
virtue tohim? Why, nothing—words ! 
He must truckle and pander for his 
living! Why not go back and truckle 
to Father Mackworth? There was time 
yet! 

No! 

Why not? Was it pride only? We 
have no right to say what it was. If it 
was only pride, it was better than no- 
thing. Better to have that straw only 
to cling to, than to be all alone in the 
great sea with nothing! We have seen 
that he has done nothing good, with 
circumstances all in his favour; let us 
see if he can in any way hold his own, 
with circumstances all against him. 

“ America?” he thought once. “They 
are all gentlemen there. If I could only 
find her, and tear her jewels off, we 
would go there together. But she must 
be found—she must be found. I will 
never leave England till she goes with 


‘me. We shall be brought together. 


We shall see one another. I love her 

as I never loved her before. What a 

sweet, gentle little love she was! My 
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darling! And, when I have kissed her, 
I never dreamed she was my sister. My 
pretty love! Ellen, Ellen, I am coming 
to you. Where are you, my love?” 

He was alone, in a railway carriage, 
leaning out to catch the fresh wind, as 
he said this. He said it once again, this 
time aloud. ‘“ Where are you, my 
sister ?” 

Where was she? Could he have only 
seen! We may be allowed to see, though 
he could not. Come forward into the 
great Babylon with me, while he is 
speeding on towards it ; we will rejoin 
him in an instant. 

In a small luxuriously furnished hall, 
there stands a beautiful woman, dressed 
modestly in the garb of a servant. She 
is standing with her arms folded, and a 
cold, stern, curious look on her face. 
She is looking towards the hall door, 
which is held open by a footman. She 
is waiting for some one who is coming 
in ; and two travellers enter, a man and 
a woman. She goes up to the woman, 
and says, quietly, “I bid you welcome, 
madam.” Who are these people? Is 
that waiting-woman Ellen? and these 
travellers, are they Lord Welter and 
Adelaide? Let us get back to poor 
Charles ; better be with him than here! 

We must follow him closely. We 
must see why, in his despair, he took 
the extraordinary resolution that he did. 
Not that I shall take any particular pains 
to follow the exact process of his mind 
in arriving at his determination. If the 
story has hitherto been told well, it will 
appear nothing extraordinary, and, if 
otherwise, an intelligent reader would 
very soon detect any attempt at bolster- 
ing up ill-told facts by elaborate, soul- 
analyzing theories, 

He could have wished the train would 
have run on for ever ; but he was aroused 
by the lights growing thicker and more 
brilliant, and he felt that they were 
nearing London, and that the time for 
action was come. 

The great plunge was taken, and he 
was alone in the cold street—alone, save 
for the man who carried his baggage. He 
stood, for a moment or so, confused with 
the rush of carriages of all sorts which 
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were taking the people from the train, 
till he was arovsed by the man asking 
him where he was to go to. 

Charles said, without thinking, “ The 
Warwick Hotel,” and thither they went. 
For a moment he regretted that he had 
said so, but the next moment he said, 
aloud, “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die!” 

The man turned round, and begged 
his pardon. Charles did not answer 
him ; and the man went on, wondering 
what sort of young gentleman he had 
got hold of. 

The good landlord was glad to see 
him. Would he have dinner !—a bit of 
fish and a lamb chop, for instance? 
Then it suddenly struck Charles that 
he was hungry—ravenous. He laughed 
aloud at the idea; and the landlord 
laughed too, and rubbed his hands. 
Should it be whiting or smelts now ? he 
asked. 

“ Anything,” said Charles, “so long 
as you feed me quick. And give me 
wine, will you, of some sort ; I want to 
drink. Give me sherry, will you? And 
I say, let me taste some now, and then 
I can see if I like it. I am very par- 
ticular about my wine, you must know.” 

In a few minutes a waiter brought in 
a glass of wine, and waited to know 
how Charles liked it. He told the man 
he could go, and he would tell him at 
dinner-time. When the man was gone, 
he looked at the wine with a smile. 
Then he took it up, and poured it into 
the coal-scuttle. 

“Not yet,” he said, “not yet! I'll 





try something else before I try to drink w 
my troubles away.” And then he plunged ge 
into the Times. he 
He had no sooner convinced himself 
that Lord Aberdeen was tampering with ad 
the honour of the country by not de- su 
claring war, than he found himself pro- ay 
foundly considering what had caused in 
that great Statesman to elope with di 
Adelaide, and whether, in case of a on 
Russian war, Lady Ascot would possibly an 
convict Father Mackworth of having ab 
caused it. Then Lady Ascot came into 
the room with a large bottle of medicine sat 


and a Testament, announcing that she he 
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was going to attend a sick gun-boat. 
And then, just as he began to see that 
he was getting sleepy, to sleep he went, 
fast as a top. 

Half an hour’s sleep restored him, 
and dinner made things look different. 
“ After all,” he said, as he sipped his 
wine, “here is only the world on the 
one side and I on the other. I am 
utterly reckless, and can sink no further. 
I will get all the pleasure out of life 
that I can, honestly ; for | am an honest 
man still, and mean to be. I love you, 
Madame Adelaide, and you have used 
me worse than a hound, and made me 
desperate. If he marries you, I will 
come forward some day, and disgrace 
you. If you had only waited till you 
knew everything, I could have forgiven 
you. I'll get a place as a footman, and 
talk about you in the servants’ hall. 
All London shall know you were en- 
gaged to me.” 

“ Poor dear, pretty Adelaide ; as if I 
would ever hurt a hair of your head, 
my sweet love! Silly ii 

The landlord came in. There was most 
excellent company in the smoking-room. 
Would he condescend to join them ? 

Company and tobacco ! Charles would 
certainly join them ; so he had his wine 
carried in. 

There was a fat gentleman, with a 
snub nose, who was a Conservative. 
There was a tall gentleman, with a long 
nose, who was Liberal. There was a 
short gentleman, with no particular kind 
of nose, who was Radical. There was a 
handsome gentleman, with big whiskers, 
who was commercial ; and there was a 
gentleman with bandy legs, who was 
horsy. 

I strongly object to using a slang 
adjective, if any other can be gut to 
supply its place; but by doing so one 
avoids a periphrasis, and prevents spoil- 
ing one’s period. Thus I know of no pre- 
dicate for a gentleman with a particular 
sort of hair, complexion, dress, whiskers, 
and legs, except the one I have used 
above, and so it must stand. 

As Providence would have it, Charles 
sat down between the landlord and the 
horsy man, away from the others. He 





smoked his cigar, and listened to the 
conversation. 

The Conservative gentleman coalesced 
with the Liberal gentleman on the sub- 
ject of Lord Aberdeen’s having sold the 
country to the Russians ; the Radical 
gentleman also came over to them on 
that subject; and for a time the opposi- 
tion seemed to hold an overwhelming 
majority, and to be merely allowing 
Aberdeen’s Government to hold place 
longer, that they might commit them- 
selves deeper. In fact, things seemed to 
be going all one way, as is often the case 
in coalition cabinets just before a grand 
crash, when the Radical gentleman 
caused a violent split in the cabinet by 
saying that the whole complication had 
been brought about by the machinations 
of thearistocracy-—which assertion caused 
the Conservative gentleman to retort in 
unmeasured language ; and then the 
Liberal gentleman, trying to trim, found 
himself distrusted and despised by both 
parties. Charles listened to them, amused 
for the time to hear them quoting, quite 
unconsciously, whole sentences out of 
their respective leading papers, and then 
was distracted by the horsy man saying 
to him,— 

“ Darn politics. What horse will win 
the Derby, sir?” 

“ Haphazard,” said Charles, promptly. 
This, please to remember, was Lord 
Ascot’s horse, which we have seen befvre. 

The landlord immediately drew closer 
up. 
The horsy man looked at Charles, and 
said, “H’m; and what has made my 
lord scratch him for the Two Thousand, 
sir?” 

' And so on. We have something to do 
with Haphazard’s winning the Derby, 
as we shall see ; and we have still more 
to do with the result of Charles’s con- 
versation with the “horsy man.” But 
we have certainly nothing to do with a 
wordy discussion of the various horses 
which stood well for the great race 
(wicked, lovely darlings, how many 


- souls of heroes have they sent to Hades !) 


and so we will spare the reader. The 
conclusion of their conversation was the 
only important part of it. 
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Charles said to the horsy man on the 
stairs, “ Now you know everything. I 
am penniless, friendless, and nameless. 
Can you put me in the way of earning 
my living honestly ?” 

And he said, “I can, and I will. This 
gentleman is a fast man, but he is rich. 
You'll have your own way. May be, 
you'll see some queer things, but what 
odds ?” 

“None to me,” said Charles ; “I can 
always leave him.” 

“ And go back to your friends, like a 
wise young gentleman, eh?” said the 
other, kindly. 

“T am nota gentleman,” said Charles, 
“T told you so before. I am a game- 
keeper’s son; I swear to youlam. I 
have been petted and pampered till I 
look like one, but I am not.” 

“You are a deuced good imitation,” 
said the other. “Good night ; come to 
me at nine, mind.” 


At this time Lady Ascot had de- 
spatched her letter to Lord Saltire, and 
had asked for Charles. The groom of 
the chambers said that Mr. Ravenshoe 
had left the house immediately after his 
interview with her ladyship, three hours 
before. 

She started up. “ Gone !—Whither?” 

“To Twyford, my lady.” 

“Send after him, you idiot! Send 
the grooms after him on all my lord’s 
horses. Send a lad on Haphazard, and 
let him race the train to London. Send 
the police! He has stolen my purse 
with ten thousand gold guineas in it !— 
I swear he has. Have him bound hand 
and foot, and bring him back, on your 
life. If you stay there I will kill 
you!” 

The violent old animal nature, dammed 
up so long by creeds and formulas, had 
broken out at last. The decorous Lady 
Ascot was transformed in one instant 
into a terrible, grey-headed, magnificent 
old Alecto, hurling her awful words 
abroad in a sharp, snarling voice, that 
made the hair of him that heard it to 
creep upon his head. The man fled, 
and shut Lady Ascot in alone. 

She walked across the room, and beat 


her withered old hands against the wall. 
“Qh, miserable, wicked old woman!” 
she cried aloud. “ How surely have your 
sins found you out! After concealing a 
crime for so many years, to find the judg- 
ment fall on such an innocent and be- 
loved head! Alicia, Alicia, I did this 
for your sake. Charles, Charles, come 
back to the old woman before she dies, 
and tell her you forgive her.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
CHARLES’S NEW TOP-BOOTS. 


Cuartes had always been passionately 
fond of horses, and of riding. He was 
a consummate horseman, and was so 
perfectly accomplished in everything 
relating to horses, that I really believe 
that in time he might actually have risen 
to the dizzy height of being stud-groom 
to a great gentleman or nobleman. He 
had been brought up in a great horse- 
riding house, and had actually gained so 
much experience, and had so much to 
say on matters of this kind, that once, 
at Oxford, a promising young nobleman 
cast, so to speak, an adverse opinion of 
Charles’s into Simmonds’s own face. Mr. 
Simmonds looked round on the offender 
mildly and compassionately, and said, 
“Tf any undergraduate could know, my 
lord, that undergraduate’s name would 
be Ravenshoe of Paul’s. But he is young, 
my lord. And, in consequence, igno- 
rant.” His lordship didn’t say anything 
after that. 

I have kept this fact in the back- 
ground rather, hitherto, because it has 
not been of any great consequence. It 
becomes of some consequence now, for 
the first time. I enlarged a little on 
Charles being a rowing man, because 
rowing and training had, for good or 
for evil, a certain effect on his character. 
(Whether for good or for evil, you must 
determine for yourselves.) And I now 
mention the fact of his being a consum- 
mate horseman, because a considerable 
part of the incidents which follow arise 
from the fact. 

Don’t think for one moment that you 
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are going to be bored by stable talk. 
You will have simply none of it. It 
only amounts to this—that Charles, 
being fond of horses, took up with a 
certain line of life, and in that line 
of life met with certain adventures 
which have made his history worth 
relating. 

When he met the “horsy” man 
next morning, he was not dressed like a 
gentleman. In his store he had some 
old clothes, which he used to wear at 
Ravenshoe, in the merry old days when 
he would be up with daylight to exer- 
cise the horses on the moor—cord 
trousers, and so on, which, being now 
old and worn, made him look uncom- 
monly like a groom out of place. And 
what contributed to the delusion was, 
that for the first time in his life he wore 
no shirt collar, but allowed his blue- 
spotted neckcloth to border on his 
honest red face, without one single 
quarter of an inch of linen. And, if it 
ever pleases your lordship’s noble excel- 
lence to look like a blackguard for any 
reason, allow me to recommend you to 
wear a dark necktie and no collar. Your 
success will be beyond your utmost 
hopes. 

Charles met his new friend in the bar, 
and touched his hat to him. His friend 
laughed, and said, that would do, but 
asked how long he thought he could 
keep that sort of thing going. Charles 
said, as long as was necessary ; and they 
went out together. 

They walked as far as a_ street 
leading out of one of the largest and 
best squares, and stopped at the door of 
a handsome shop. Charles knew enough 
of London to surmise that the first floor 
was let to a man of some wealth; and 
he was right. 

The door was opened, and his friend 
was shown up stairs, while he was told 
to wait in the hall. Now Charles began 
to perceive, with considerable amuse- 
ment, that he was acting a part—that he 
was playing, so to speak, at being some- 
thing other than what he really was, 


and that he was perhaps overdoing it. © 


In this house, which yesterday he woukd 
have entered as an equal, he was now 
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playing at being a servant! It was 
immensely amusing. He wiped his 
shoes very clean, and sat down on a 
bench in the hall, with his hat between 
his knees, as he had seen grooms do, 
It is no use wondering ; one never finds 
out anything by that. But I do won- 
der, nevertheless, whether Charles, had 
he only known in what relation the 
master of that house stood to himself, 
would or would not have set the house 
on fire, or cut its owner’s throat. When 
he did find out, he did neither the one 
thing nor the other ; but he had been a 
good deal tamed by that time. 

Presently a servant came down, and, 
eyeing Charles curiously as a prospective 
fellow-servant, told him civilly to walk 
up stairs. 

He went up. The room was one of 
a handsome suite, and overlooked the 
street. Charles saw at a glance that 
it was the room of a great dandy. A 
dandy, if not of the first water, most 
assuredly high up in the second! Two 
things only jarred on his eye in his 
hurried glance round the room. There 
was too much bric-a-brac, and too many 
flowers. ‘I wonder if he is a gentle- 
man,” thought Charley. His friend of 
the night before was standing in a 
respectful attitude, leaning on the back 
of a chair, and Charles looked round for 
the master of the house, eagerly. He 
had to cast his eyes downward to see 
him, for he was lying back on an easy 
chair, half hidden by the breakfast 
table. 

There he was—Charles’s master ; the 
man who was going to buy him. Charles 
cast one intensely eager glance at him, 
and was satisfied. “He will do at a 
pinch,” said he to himself. 

There were a great many handsome 
and splendid things in that room, but 
the owner of them was by far the hand- 
somest and most splendid thing there. 

He was a young man, with very pale 
and delicate features, and a singularly 
amiable cast of face, who wore a mous- 
tache, with the long whiskers which 
were just then coming into fashion ; and 
he was dressed in a splendid uniform of 
blue, gold, and scarlet, for he had been 
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on duty that morning, and had just 
come in. His sabre was cast on the 
floor before him, and his shako was on 
the table. As Charles looked at him 
he passed his hand over his hair. There 
was one ring on it, but such a ring! 
“ That’s a high-bred hand enough,” said 
Charles to himself. “And he hasn’t 
got too much jewellery on him, I won- 
der who he is?” 

“This is the young man, sir,” said 
Charles’s new friend. 

Lieutenant Hornby was looking at 
Charles, and, after a pause, said— 

“T take him on your recommendation, 
Sloane. I have no doubt he will do. 
He seems a good fellow. You are a 
good fellow, ain’t you?” he continued, 
addressing Charles personally, with that 
happy graceful insolence which is the 
peculiar property of prosperous and 
entirely amiable young men, and which 
charms one in spite of oneself. 

Charles replied, “1 am quarrelsome 
sometimes among my equals, but I am 
always good-tempered among horses.” 

“That will do very well. You may 
punch the other two lads’ heads as much 
as you like. They don’t mind me ; per- 
haps they may you. You will be over 
them. You will have the management 
of everything. You will have unlimited 
opportunities of robbing and plundering 
me, with an entire absence of all chance 
of detection. But you won't do it. It 
isn’t your line, I saw at once. Let me 
look at your hand.” 

Charles gave him the great ribbed 
paw, which served him in that capacity. 
And Hornby said— 

“Ha! Gentleman’s hand. No busi- 
ness of mine. Don’t wear that ring, 
will you? A groom mustn’t wear such 
rings as that. Any character?” 

Charles showed him the letter Lord 
Ascot had written, 

“Lord Ascot, eh? 
Welter, slightly.” 

“The deuce you do,” thought Charles. 

“Were you in Lord Ascot’s stables ?” 

“No, sir. I am the son of Squire 
Ravenshoe’s game-keeper. The Ravens- 
hoes and my Lord Ascot’s family are con- 
nected by marriage. Ravenshoe is in 


I know Lord 
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the west country, sir. Lord Ascot 
knows me by repute, sir, and has a good 
opinion of me.” 

“Tt is perfectly satisfactory. Sloane, 
will you put him in the way of his 
duties. Make the other lads under- 
stand that he is master, will you? You 
may go.” 


CHAPTER XXXII 
DIOGENES ON THE WHEELBARROW. 


Lieutenant Hornpy’s horses were kept 
in a mews round the corner. His other 
servant was out; and so, a day or two 
after this, Charles found himself sitting 
on a wheelbarrow, in the sun, with no- 
thing to do. So this was his new life, 
was it? What was it like? Not so very 
strange, after all. It had become mon- 
strous familiar in three days. Had 
Charles been able to think seriously just 
now, he might have wondered where he 
would have found himself after a year 
of it, if he found it become so natural 
in so few days. But Charles could not 
think seriously just now ; a great moral 
laziness had come over him, and he was 
beginning already to stand at corners 
and chew straws like any other in his 
rank of life. He grew very fond, too, of 
watching trifles ; and so he sat on his 
barrow and watched them now. 

A jackdaw was in the middle of the 
empty yard; he was collecting sticks 
and straws, or, to be more correct, was 
picking them up and comparing their 
merits, the last-found stick or straw 
being always preferred to the others. 
His attention was aroused by seeing his 
mistress come out to hang up some 
clothes. He waited till she was stretch- 
ing up on tiptoe to get the line over a 
post, and then gave her two or three 
smart digs on the heels. Having accom- 
plished this feat, he came across the yard 
and took notice of Charles ; after which 
he went to sleep. 

The mews itself, as I said, was very 
quiet, with a smell of stable, subdued by 
a fresh scent of sprinkled water ; but at 
the upper end it joined a street leading 
from Belgrave-square towards the Park, 
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which was by no means quiet, and which 
smelt of geraniums and heliotropes. Car- 
riage after carriage went blazing past the 
end of the mews, along this street, like 
figures across the disk of a magic lant- 
horn. Some had scarlet breeches, and 
some blue; and there were pink bon- 
nets, and yellow bonnets, and Magenta 
bonnets ; and Charles sat on the wheel- 
barrow by the dunghill, and looked at it 
all, perfectly contented. 

A stray dog lounged in out of the 
street. It was a cur dog—that any one 
might see. It was a dog which had bit 
its rope and run away, for the rope was 
round its neck now ; and it was a thirsty 
dog, for it went up to the pump and 
licked the stones. Charles went and 
pumped for it, and it drank. Then, evi- 
dently considering that Charles, by his 
act of good nature, had acquired author- 
ity over its person, and having tried to 
do without a master already, and having 
found it wouldn’t do, it sat down beside 
Charles and declined to proceed any 
further. 

There was a public-house at the corner 
of the mews, where it joined the street; 
and on the other side of the street you 
could see one house, No. 16. The foot- 
man of No. 16 was in the area, looking 
through the railings. A thirsty man 
came to the public-house on horseback, 
and drank a pot of beer at a draught, 
turning the pot upside down. It was 
too much for the footman, who disap- 
peared. 

Next came a butcher with a tray of 
meat, who turned into the area of No. 
16, and left the gate open. After him 
came a blind man, led by a dog. The 
dog, instead of going straight on, turned 
down the area steps after the butcher. 
The blind man thought he was going 
round the corner. Charles saw what 
would happen ; but, before he had time 
to cry out, the blind man had plunged 
headlong down the area steps and dis- 
appeared, while from the bottom, as from 
the pit, arose the curses of the butcher. 


Charles and others assisted the blind. 


man up, gave him some beer, and set 
him on his way. Charles watched him. 
After he had gone a little way, he began 
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striking spitefully at where he thought 
his dog was, with his stick. The dog was 
evidently used to this amusement, and 
dexterously avoided the blows. Finding 
vertical blows of no avail, the blind man 
tried horizontal ones, and caught an old 
gentleman across the shins, making him 
drop his umbrella and catch up his leg. 
The blind man promptly asked an alms 
from him, and, not getting one, turned 
the corner; and Charles saw him no 
more. 

The hot street and, beyond, the square, 
the dusty lilacs and laburnums, and the 
crimson hawthorns! What a day for a 
bathe! outside the gentle surf, with 
the sunny headlands right and left, 
and the moor sleeping quietly in the 
afternoon sunlight, and Lundy, like a 
faint blue cloud on the Atlantic horizon, 
and the old house He was away at 
Ravenshoe on a May afternoon. 

They say poets are never sane ; but are 
they ever mad? Never. Even old Cow- 
per saved himself from actual madness 
by using his imagination. Charles was 
no poet ; but he was a good day-dreamer, 
and so now, instead of maddening him- 
self in his squalid brick prison, he was 
away in the old bay, bathing and fishing, 
and wandering up the old stream, breast 
high among king-fern under the shadowy 
oaks. 

Bricks and mortar, carriages and foot- 
men, wheelbarrows and dunghills, all 
came back in one moment, and settled 
on his outward senses with a jar. For 
there was a rattle of horse’s feet on the 
stones, and the clank of a sabre, and 
Lieutenant Hornby, of the 41st (Prince 
Arthur's Own) Light Dragoons, came 
branking into the yard, with two hundred 
pounds’ worth of trappings on him, look- 
ing out for his servant. He was certainly 
a splendid fellow, and Charles looked at 
him with a certain kind of pride, as on 
something that he had a share in. 

“Come round to the front door, Hor- 
ton, and take my horse up to the bar- 
racks.” (The Queen had been to the 
station that morning, and his guard was 
over.) 

Charles walked beside him round into 
Grosvenor-place. He could not avoid 














































stealing a glance up at the magnificent 
apparition beside him ; and, as he did so, 
he met a pair of kind grey eyes looking 
down on him. 

“You mustn’t sit and mope there, 
Horton,” said the lieutenant ; “it never 
does to mope. I know it is infernally 
hard to help it, and of course you can’t 
associate with servants, and that sort of 
thing, at first; but you will get used to 
it. If you think I don’t know you are 
a gentleman, you are mistaken. I don’t 
know who you are, and shall not try to 
find out. Pll lend you books or anything 
of that sort ; but you mustn’t brood over 
it. I can't stand seeing my fellows 
wretched, more especially a fellow like 
you.” 

If it had been to save his life, Charles 
couldn’t say a word. He looked up at 
the lieutenant and nodded his head. The 
lieutenant understood him well enough, 
and said to himself, 

“ Poor fellow !” 

So there arose between these two a 
feeling which lightened Charles’s servi- 
tude, and which before the end came had 
grown into a liking. Charles’s vengeance 
was not for Hornby, for the injury did 
not come from him. His vengeance was 
reserved for another, and we shall see 
how he took it. 


CHAPTER XXXITI. 
A GLIMPSE OF SOME OLD FRIENDS. 


Hirnerto I have been able to follow 
Charles right on without leaving him 
for one instant ; now, however, that he 
is reduced to sitting on a wheelbarrow 
in a stable-yard, we must see a little 
less of him. He is, of course, our 
principal object ; but he has removed 
himself from the immediate sphere of 
all our other acquaintances, and so we 
must look up some of them, and see 
how far they, though absent, are acting 
on his destiny—nay, we must look up 
every one of them sooner or later, for 
there is not one who is not in some 
way concerned in his adventures past 
and future. 


By reason of her age, her sex, and 
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her rank, my Lady Ascot claims our 
attention first. We left the dear old 
woman in a terrible taking, on finding 
that Charles had suddenly left the 
house and disappeared. Her wrath 
gave way to tears, and her tears to 
memory. Bitterly she blamed herself 
now for what seemed, years ago, such 
a harmless deceit. It was not too late. 
Charles might be found; would come 
back, surely—would come back to his 
poor old aunt! He would never— 
hush ! it won’t do to think of that! 

Lady Ascot thought of a brilliant 
plan, and put it into immediate exe- 
cution. She communicated with Mr. 
Scotland Yard, the eminent ex-detective 
officer, forwarding a close description of 
him, and a request that he might be 
found, alive or dead, immediately. Her 
efforts were crowned with immediate 
and unlooked-for success. In a week’s 
time the detective had discovered, not 
one Charles Ravenshoe, but three, from 
which her ladyship might take her 
choice. But the worst of it was that 
neither of the three was Charles Ravens- 
hoe. There was a remarkable point of 
similarity between Charles and them, 
certainly ; and that point was, that they 
were all three young gentlemen under 
a cloud, and had all three dark hair and 
prominent features. Here the similarity 
ended. 

The first of the cases placed so 
promptly before her ladyship by In- 
spector Yard presented some startling 
features of similarity with that of 
Charles. The young gentleman was 
from the West of England, had been 
at college somewhere, had been extra- 
vagant (“God bless him, poor dear! 
when lived a Ravenshoe that wasn’t ?” 
thought Lady Ascot), had been crossed 
in love, the inspector believed (Lady 
Ascot thought she had got her fish), 
and was now in the Coldbath Fields 
Prison, doing two years’ hard labour 
for swindling, of which two months 
were yet to run, The inspector would 
let her ladyship know the day of his 
release, 

This could not be Charles: and the 
next young gentleman offered to her 
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notice was a worse shot than the other. 
He also was dark-haired ; but here at 
once all resemblance ceased. This one 
had started in life with an ensigncy in 
the line. He had embezzled the mess- 
funds, had been to California, had 
enlisted, deserted, and sold his kit, 
been a billiard-marker, had come into 
some property, had spent it, had en- 
listed again, had been imprisoned for 
a year and discharged—here Lady 
Ascot would read no more, but laid 
down the letter, saying, “ Pish !” 

But the inspector’s cup was not yet 
full. The unhappy man was acting 
from uncertain information, he says. 
He affirmed, throughout all the long 
and acrimonious discussion which fol- 
lowed, that his only instructions were 
to find a young gentleman with dark 
hair and a hook nose. If this be the 
case, he may possibly be excused for 
catching a curly-headed little Jew of 
sixteen, who was drinking himself to 
death in a public-house off Regent 
Street, and producing him as Charles 
Ravenshoe. His name was found out, and 
he had stolen some money from his 
father and gone to the races, This was 
so utterly the wrong article, that Lady 
Ascot wrote a violent letter to the 
inspector, of such an extreme character, 
that he replied by informing her lady- 
ship that he had sent her letter to his 
lawyer. A very pretty quarrel followed, 
which I have barely time to describe. 

No tidings of Charles! He had 
hidden himself too effectually. So the 
old woman wept and watched—watched 
for her darling who came not, and for 
the ruin that she saw settling down 
upon her house like a dark cloud, that 
grew evermore darker. 

And little Mary had packed up her 
boxes and passed out of the old house, 
with the hard, bitter world before her. 
Father Mackworth had met her in the 
hall, and had shaken hands with her in 
silence. He loved her, in his way, so 
much, that he cared not to say any- 
thing. Cuthbert was outside, waiting 
to hand her to her carriage. When she 
was seated he said, “I shall write to 
you, Mary, for I can’t say all I would.” 


Ravenshoe. 
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And then he opened the door and 
kissed her affectionately; then the 
carriage went on, and, before they 
entered the wood, she had a glimpse 
of the grey old house, and Cuthbert on 
the steps before the porch, bareheaded, 
waving his hand; then they were 
among the trees, and she had seen the 
last of him for ever; then she buried 
her face in her hands, and knew, for 
the first time, perhaps, how well she 
had loved him. 

She was going, as we know, to be 
nursery-governess to the orphan chil- 
dren of Lord Hainault’s brother. She 
went straight to London to assume her 
charge. It was very late when she got 
to Paddington. One of Lord Hain- 
ault’s carriages was waiting for her, and 
she was whirled through “the season” 
to Grosvenor Square. Then she had to 
walk alone into the great lighted hall, 
with the servants standing right and 
left, and looking at nothing, as well- 
bred servants are bound to do. She 
wished for a moment that the poor 
little governess had been allowed to 
come in a cab. 

The groom of the chambers informed 
her that her ladyship had gone out, and 
would not be home till late; that his 
lordship was dressing; and that dinner 
was ready in Miss Corby’s room when- 
ever she pleased. 

So she went up. She did not eat 
much dinner; the steward’s-room boy 
in attendance had his foolish heart 
moved to pity by seeing how poor an 
appetite she had, when he thought 
what he could have done in that line 
too. 

Presently she asked the lad where 
was the nursery. The second door to 
the right. When all was quiet she 
opened her door, and thought she 
would go and see the children asleep. At 
that moment the nursery-door opened, 
and a tall, handsome, quiet-looking man 
came out. It was Lord Hainault; she 
had seen him before. 

“T like this,” said she, as she drew 
back. “It was kind of him to go and 
see his brother’s children before he went 
out ;” and so she went into the nursery 
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An old nurse was sitting by the fire 
sewing. The two elder children were 
asleep ; but the youngest, an audacious 
young sinner of three, had refused to 
do anything of the kind until the cat 
came to bed with him. The nursery 
cat being at that time out a-walking on 
the leads, the nursemaid had been des- 
patched to borrow one from the kitchen. 
At this state of affairs Mary entered. 
The nurse rose and curtsied, and the 
rebel clambered on her knee, and took 
her into his confidence. He told her 
that that day, while walking in the 
square, he had seen a chimney-sweep ; 
that he had called to Gus and Flora to 
come and look ; that Gus had been in 
time and seen him go round the corner, 
but that Flora had come too late, and 
cried, and so Gus had lent her his hoop 
and she had left off, &c. &e. After a 
time he requested to be allowed to say 
his prayers to her ; to which the nurse 
objected, on the theological ground 
that he had said them twice already 
that evening, which was once more 
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than was usually allowed. Soon after 
this the little head lay heavy on Mary’s 
arm, and the little hand loosed its hold 
on hers, and the child was asleep. 

She left the nursery with a thankful 
heart ; but, nevertheless, she cried her- 
self to sleep. “I wonder, shall I like 
Lady Hainault ; Charles used to. But 
she is very proud, I believe. I cannot 
remember much of her.—How those 
carriages grow] and roll, almost like the 
sea, and dear old Ravenshoe.” Then, 
after a time, she slept. 

There was a light in her eyes, not of 
dawn, which woke her. A tall, hand- 
some woman, in silk and jewels, who 
came and knelt beside her and kissed 
her, said that, now her old home 
was broken up, she must make one 
there, and be a sister to her, and many 
other kind words of the same sort. It 
was Lady Hainault (the long Burton 
girl, as Madam Adelaide called her) 
come home from her last party; and 
in such kind keeping I think we may 
leave little Mary for the present. 


To be continued. 


THE LAW OF BODE; or, GAPS IN THE SOLAR SYSTEM FILLED UP. 
A SKETCH FROM RECENT ASTRONOMICAL HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR KELLAND, 


Let us go back in fancy to the time 
when the clang of the church-bells and 
the shouts of the populace announced 
the coming in of a mew year, and that 
year the first of our present century. 
It is, indeed, a time of great excitement. 
With the old century have gone down 
to the grave half the governments of 
Europe ; and men are straining their 
eyes on the dawn of the new year to 
pierce through the dark curtain into 
something brighter and better beyond. 
The revolutionary torrent has swept 
away the old landmarks of civilization, 
monarchical and moral. The accus- 
tomed greeting, “A happy new year!” 
comes now with fearful significancy—for 
who can say what shall follow ? 

From the feverish excitement of the 
streets it is refreshing to enter the 


solitary chamber of the astronomer. In 
the observatory of Palermo, all uncon- 
scious of the bustle without, we find the 
astronomer Piazzi. He, too, is watching 
for the new year. But not idly watch- 
ing! He is casting a nativity. His eye 
is steadily fixed on some unknown object 
in the heavens ; and a flush comes over 
his cheek as he dreams—hopes, perhaps, 
—that he shall enter on it as a fair pos- 
session, that his name shall live in it 
for ever. His hope is realised. The 
object on which he is intent is a new 
planet—the planet Ceres—seen now for 
the first time, the star of the new cen- 
tury, the harbinger of union and com- 
pletion. Happy horoscope ! 

We must be more particular in de- 
scribing this event. Let me begin by 
remarking that the human mind is more 




















adapted for seeking, than for selecting 
objects of search—more a workman than 
a projector. And so it has happened 
that many fields of knowledge have lain 
fallow for years, simply because the 
popular voice had proclaimed the soil 
exhausted. <A little more than a century 
ago, a distinguished natural philosopher 
pronounced the mechanical sciences 
complete. Every corner of his limited 
field had been explored ; and he never 
dreamt that there were fertile districts 
beyond, and still beyond, which the next 
generation should enter on with as much 
facility as the generation past had 
entered on their allotted work-field. 
Happily there have been permitted a 
few phantoms of the imagination, which, 
dancing like ignes fatui before the eyes 
of searchers after truth, have led them 
through the mazes of certain branches 
of science. Still, as they advanced, the 
object of their search ever eluded their 
grasp, and they have at length rested 
from their labours, not like the worthies 
who followed dainty Ariel, 


“7 the filthy mantled pool up to the chins,” 


but in some green meadow, better than 
the goal they sought. Of this kind of 
phantoms are—the Philosopher’s Stone, 
which helped chemistry into life ; the 
Quadrature of the Circle, which kept 
geometry in motion; and the law 
known as “ Bode’s law,” to which 
astronomy is largely indebted. To this 
law I am about to direct your attention. 

Milton, speaking of the mystical dance 
of the planets, said that— 
“Tn their motions, harmony divine 

So smooths her charming tones, that God’s 

own car 

Listens delighted ——.” 
He spake but as others thought. He 
gave poetic utterance to the prevalent 
idea of the mutual dependence of the 
planetary motions. That some harmo- 
nious relation should exist amongst the 
distances of the planets from the sun, 
must have occurred to the minds of 
astronomers as soon as these distances 
came to be tolerably well ascertained. 
But, try as they might to discover the 
relation, little harmony resulted from 
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their trials. Even that strange and 
wonderful dreamer, Kepler, “the legis- 
lator of the heavens,” with his piles of 
pyramids and circles, could evolve no 
law, save on one condition—that a 
planet should exist between Mars and 
Jupiter. Others tried their hands in 
other ways ; but there always came out 
the same condition—a missing planet to 
be restored. The simplest law, and that 
which obtained the firmest hold of the 
German mind, is that known as the law 
of Bode, enunciated about a century ago. 
It is not necessary to express the law 
fully; it will suffice to say that it 
requires that the distances between two 
consecutive planets (Mercury excepted) 
should go on doubling as you recede 
from the sun. Thus the distance of 
Mars from the Earth is double the dis- 
tance of the Earth from Venus. The 
law, be it observed, had nothing what- 
ever to rest on. It was the merest 
figment. But, like an uneasy dream, it 
haunted the minds of astronomers; and 
when, in 1781, Uranus appeared in the 
distant regions of space, fulfilling that 
law, (Uranus is, indeed, almost accu- 
rately, twice as far from Saturn as Saturn 
is from Jupiter), it was hopeless to 
expect men to shake off the impression 
of its truth. Accordingly we find Baron 
Zach, in the Berlin Almanack for 1789, 
gravely setting down the elements of 
the planet between Mars and Jupiter 
which the law required, as if such a 
planet really existed, and had been 
observed. He asserted that its distance 
from the sun is 268 millions of miles, 
and its periodic time 4} years. The law 
of Bode was indeed but a dream ; yet, 
like the vision of Daniel, it changed the 
countenance of the dreamers. Accord- 
ingly, in 1800, a conference was held in 
Lilienthal, in which it was resolved by 
the astronomers present to form them- 
selves into an association to search for 
the supposed planet. Letters were 
posted to the different observers through- 
out Europe, inviting their co-operation. 
A letter was actually on its way to Piazzi, 
the astronomer at Palermo ; but, before 
he had received it, or had become 
acquainted with the proceedings of the 
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association, the planet had been found 
by him, on the Ist of January, 1801, 
the first day of the present century. 
The event seems to mark the century as 
one in which the old paths would be 
retrodden, and be found to abound in 
riches unseen to the ages which had 
passed over them. 

But how about the dream? Strange 
to say, unlike the vision of the morning 
and the evening rehearsed in Babylon— 
which was true, but none understood it— 
this vision yielded realities through the 
interpretation of a figment of the imagi- 
nation. The distance of Ceres from 
Jupiter was to a nicety double its dis- 
tance from Mars; and the periodic 
time round the sun, which Baron Zach 
had predicted to be 4} years, turned out 
to be actually upwards of 4}. But 
the planet was very small ; so small and 
so ill-shaped as hardly to deserve the 
name of a planet. It seemed like a 
huge fragment of rock, struck off from 
some larger globe. This fact induced 
Olbers to conjecture that it was only the 
portion of a planet which had burst 
from some internal explosion. He ex- 
pected that, if search were made, other 
similar fragments would be picked up ; 
and he had himself the good fortune to 
discover one on the 28th of March, 
1802, and a third on the 29th of March, 
1807. Meantime a fourth had been 
discovered by Harding And now 
occurs one of those remarkable blanks 
which present themselves in the annals 
of every branch of scientific discovery. 
The wise and gracious Disposerof Events 
seems to mete out to each generation its 
proper limit of success, that future ages 
may have a store reserved for the exer- 
cise of their faculties. The history of 
the steam-engine, the history of optics, 
equally with that of astronomy, exhibit 
stations of unaccountable arrestment. A 
restraining hand seems to hide, with the 
thinnest veil, bright objects from the eyes 
of searchers. Not a single addition was 
made to the catalogue of these little 
planets—asteroids, as they are called— 
from March, 1807, to December, 1845— 
38} years. It was not because they 
were not sought for that they were not 
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found. On the contrary, the look-out 
had been most careful. Olbers states, 
that from 1801 to 1816 he had examined 
the part of the heavens where the other 
asteroids had been discovered, with such 
strict scrutiny and unfailing regularity, 
that he was quite certain no new planets 
had passed. On the 6th December, 
1845, Professor Hencke had the good 
fortune to find a fifth asteroid, naming 
it Astrea ; and now, in 1861, seventeen 
years later, the number has been increased 
by sixty-two more. No less than eight 
were discovered in one year, 1857, and 
we may reasonably expect four or five 
annually. We owe this abundant crop 
of planets to the excellence of the Ger- 
man star-maps, and to the new mode of 
observation, which consists in constantly 
comparing a district of the heavens 
with its map. The difficulty is now no 
longer to find planets, but to find names 
for them. The English discoverer, Hind, 
names one of his Victoria, and the French 
discoverer, Goldschmidt, names one of his 
Eugenia. The Pantheon is exhausted 
—very nearly at least, only a muse or 
two being left ; and Urania is weeping 
because men will persist in desecrating 
the skies by raising mortals to them. 

There is little to add about the aste- 
roids, and that little of no great impor- 
tance. The interest which attaches to 
their discovery is all expressed when we 
say that they were wanted and looked 
for. I will pass on then to another 
case of anticipation of a still higher 
class. 

I have spoken of the empirical law of 
Bode as a dream; but it was not the 
only dream which haunted the waking 
hours of the German mind during the 
latter half of the last century. There 
was another dream equally unsubstan- 
tial, and almost equally fruitful. Kant, 
the great metaphysician, had confidently 
asserted that there would be found at 
least one planet beyond Saturn; and 
his reason was this—that, as nature does 
not operate abruptly, she must have 
filled up the interval between the planets 
and the comets with some intermediate 
bodies. The reason may be good or 
bad ; it is certain that men were on the 
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look-out. Twenty years after the pre- 
diction is uttered, Uranus enters on the 
stage, filling up some portion of the gap. 
The German metaphysician is right : the 
planet has appeared in obedience to the 
prediction. But it has done more. It 
has appeared at a distance from Saturn 
only a little more than double the dis- 
tance of the latter from Jupiter—just 
what the law of Bode required. The 
German dreamer is right, too. 

Twenty years, save one, pass away, 
concluding the century, and Ceres ap- 
pears, as we have explained, filling up 
the gap between Mars and Jupiter. 
Here are two facts—enough, in good 
sooth, says the German mind. On these 
I can build a theory that shall span the 
heavens. The law of nature is a law of 
continuity, argues Kant. The law of 
planetary distance is a law of duplica- 
tion, argues Bode. Facts have borne 
out both arguments. Accordingly, when 
Ceres ushered in the present century, 
she was received throughout Germany as 
a long-expected stranger, and in many 
quarters as the harbinger of another and 
another planet. We have seen how 
Dr. Olbers took up the matter, and with 
what triumphant success. But astro- 
nomers did not limit themselves to the 
space between Mars and Jupiter. They 
saw in the dim distance a chain of bodies 
stretching away from Uranus to the dog- 
star. They even went further. They 
gave to the remote imaginary planet 
next in succession in the vast abyss “a 
local habitation and a name.” In 
Jacobi’s pocket-book for 1802 we read 
thus—* Ophion, the next planet beyond 
“ Uranus, is 780 millions of (German) 
“ miles distant from the sun, and has an 
“ orbit of 250 years. It is not yet dis- 
“ covered.” 

Twice twenty years pass on. The 
heavens have been swept in every likely 
direction, but without result. Expecta- 
tion has long since gone to rest. But 
now there begins to be experienced a 
tremor on the outskirts of our system, 
an unsteadiness in the march of the re- 
motest planet, which seems to indicate 
the existence of a body beyond his orbit, 
dogging his path and disturbing the 
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serenity of his movements. Some astro- 
nomers thought the law of gravitation 
at fault, but the wisest men reverted to 
the now almost forgotten notion of an 
outer planet. Amongst these was the 
illustrious Bessel. Speculations like the 
following began to find favour. Midler, 
in 1841, writes—“ Had we possessed 
“ veryexact Saturnian observations prior 
* to 1781], extended over a long series 
“of years, it might have been possible 
“ to have discovered Uranusthcoretically 
“ by analytical combinations before Her- 
“ schel found it (by telescopic observa- 
“ tion) ;” and he adds, applying this con- 
clusion to Uranus, “We approach a 
“ planet acting upon and disturbing it ; 
“yes, we may express the hope that 
“analysis will, some time or other, 
“ solemnize this, her highest triumph— 
“making discoveries with her mind’s 
“ eye in regions where our actual sight 
* has failed to penetrate.” 

This is the language of a visionary— 
a dreamer ; but a dreamer of a very 
different cast from those we have already 
been speaking of. The dreams of the 
astronomer of Dorpat, and such as he, 
were like those of that strange deaf 
dreamer Kitto, who, when in the lowest 
depths of poverty, and the most pitiable 
state of helplessness, saw himself in a 
dream risen in station, and surrounded 
by books and manuscripts all his own ; 
while into those ears where earthly sounds 
could find no access an angel whispered 
words which, like the touch of Ithuriel’s 
spear, caused the vision to start up into 
a reality. These were, in truth, no 
dreams. Sparks from the anvil of time’s 
workshop fell hot .and hissing on the 
souls of astronomers. <A student, young 
and unknown, sits in his lonely rooms 
in St. John’s College, Cambridge. It is 
vacation-time, but vacation-time finds 
him hard at work. And, as he works, 
a spark reaches his soul, and kindles 
within him the desire to be, like Colum- 
bus, the discoverer of a world. The 
drift thrown upon Uranus from the dark 
ocean tells him that there is life beyond ; 
and he longs to set out on a voyage of 
discovery. But his longings cannot yet 
be satisfied ; so he writes in his journal 
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of the 3d of July, 1841—“ Formed a 
“ design of investigating, as soon as pos- 
“ sible after taking my degree, the irre- 
“ gularities in the motion of Uranus, in 
“ order to find whether they may be 
“ attributed to the action of an undis- 
“ covered planet beyond it, and, if pos- 
“ sible, to determine the elements of its 
“ orbit, which would probably lead to 
“ its discovery.” Good resolutions often 
come to nought; but this was more than 
a good resolution—it was a great resolu- 
tion. And great resolutions are the 
forerunners of great deeds. They belong 
to great minds. The servants of Naaman 
knew their master when they said, “ If 
the prophet had bid thee do some great 
thing, wouldest thou not have done it ?” 
And so this young man acts upon his 
great resolve, and consecrates some of the 
best years of his life—the years which 
others in his circumstances would have 
devoted to the acquisition of a little of 
this world’s good—to a patient search 
after the disturbing agent which is at 
work on the remotest planet of our 
system. And the work is done. The 
planet is found. But here again occurs 
one of those remarkable conjunctions 
with which the history of science 
abounds. Whilst Mr. Adams is quietly 
pursuing his calculations at Cambridge, 
another man is occupied with a similar 
work in Paris. And the results are 
almost coincident. Adams had caught 
the planet—it was in his net; but, from 
the want of an accurate star-map, there 
required some little time for its identi- 
fication. The process was going on surely 
and steadily ; but it was incomplete, when 
Leverrier stepped in and bore off the prize. 

Of course you will conclude that as- 
tronomers so distinguished as Adams 
and Leverrier gave no heed to an em- 
pirical law like that of Bode, which had 
not even the semblance of a basis to 
stand on. You are wrong. Both astro- 
nomers tacked that law to their prelimi- 
nary hypotheses. They used it just as a 
statesman would use rumours ofa French 
invasion. They don’t believe a word of 
it, but there can be no harm in employ- 
ing it in the construction of a nation of 
sharpshooters ! 


As an episode to this curious history, 
it remains to be added that M. Leverrier, 
having succeeded so wonderfully in de- 
tecting a planet situated beyond the outer 
borders of the known system, naturally 
set to work to try his hand on the spate 
lying between Mercury and the sun. The 
result was that, on the 2d of January, 
1860, he announced that the irregulari- 
ties traceable in the motion of Mercury 
would be made to disappear if a planet 
of the size of Mercury, and situated at 
half his distance from the sun—or, better 
still, if a group of planets like those which 
we have spoken of, lying between Mars 
and Jupiter—should be found. But in 
the dazzling proximity of the sun it was 
no easy matter to look for such bodies. 
They might exist, and their places might 
be pretty well determined, as was the 
place of Neptune; but what eagle-eye 
should pierce through the rays of the 
sun? Whilst men were debating this 
question a rumour arose that the thing 
had already been done. A medical 
practitioner residing in the provinces of 
France had been addicted to astronomy 
from his infancy, and for twenty years 
had been ruminating on the law of 
Bode ; and, being led, by studying that 
law, to believe the possibility of the ex- 
istence of a planet between Mercury and 
the sun, he had argued that, if there is 
such a planet, he must often cross the 
sun’s disk. Accordingly, whenever his 
professional duties allowed him leisure 
during the day, he set himself on the 
watch. On the 26th of March, 1859, 
he observed the passage of the body he 
had been looking for. This circumstance 
is made known to Leverrier soon after 
the publication of the memoir referred 
to. He hastens down to the country, 
and marches up to the doctor’s residence. 
The worthy man, whose name is Lescar- 
bault, submits to the astronomer’s cross- 
examination. He demands the record 
of the observations, and it is found 
covered with grease and laudanum, per- 
forming the part of marker in the Con- 
naissance des Temps. He asks for the 
rough drafts of the calculations which 
have led M. Lescarbault to the conclu- 
sion that the planet’s distance is half 
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that of Mercury. “ The rough drafts!” 
exclaims the doctor. ‘ Paper is rather 
scarce with us. I am a joiner as well as 
a doctor. I calculate in my workshop, 
and I write upon the boards; and, when 
I wish to use them in new calculations, 
I plane off the old ones.” 

I have only to add that M. Leverrier 
considers the observation trustworthy ; 


and, if it is (but that remains to be 
proved), the law of Bode has played a 
conspicuous part in filling up the centre 
and both extremities of our system. 
Like the fabled giant of Goethe, the law 
of Bode is a creation the strength of 
of which lies in its shadow, which bears 
men on its unreal shoulders, and carries 
them safely over the dark waters. 





SONG OF THE DEW TO A DYING GIRL. 
BY THE HON. RODEN NOEL. 


Unper the starlight, under the moon, 
We hang on the flowers through nights of June; 
We glisten in peace through the tender blades, 


And we freshen the sleep of the warm green glades. 


But the purple blooms into mystic grey, 

And the snow-haired mountain dreams of day ; 
Some throstle awakes in the copse’s hush, 

And a star trickles through the morning blush. 


O never so fair the teeming glade ! 

The breeze it may shake us from bloom to blade ; 
But never so bright, so joyous we, 

As we flash little suns all tremulously. 


And we would not leave your sweet flower-cell, 

We have lain in tranced with a subtle spell ; 

But the day steals through, and we own his power ; 
We were but fays of the cool dark hour. 


Our orbs, how fleeting and slight soe’er, 

Will image but One ‘neath the golden air ; 

We were born from the heaven when He withdrew ; 
Then, glimmering, hoped for Him all night through. 


In a haze, love-blended, of yore we lay, 

Held softly within the deeps of day ; 

But, when He sank from our widowed sphere, 
We fell to a severed coldness here. 


In glory arisen, as erst He waned 

Each peaceful drop in a heart unstained 
Enshrines Him, yet dwindles away the while 
In the warmth of His own absorbing smile. 


Into the morning, into the blue, 

As in the gloaming time we grew ; 

He draws us afaint in His genial rays, 

Who kindled our thrills of rainbow praise ; 

We melt to lie near Him, a golden haze— 
Farewell ! ’tis the morning, the summer of blue ! 


No. 23.—vou. 1v. 











MR. BUCKLE’S DOCTRINE AS TO THE SCOTCH AND THEIR HISTORY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


PART III.—SCOTLAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Arter giving his account of the Refor- 
mation in Scotland, and propounding his 
theory of the nature and causes of that 
movement, Mr. Buckle continues his 
sketch of Scottish ecclesiastical history 
as far as the Revolution of 1688-9. In 
the events of these hundred and thirty 
years he finds also a thin sort of unity, 
consisting in a modification of that pro- 
blem of three bodies, in terms of which 
he had represented all prior Scottish 
history as capable of being expressed. 
He does not say this directly himself. 
Indeed, as soon as he has got a little 
way clear of the Reformation, his problem 
of three bodies seems rather to desert 
him ; and, though we still hear of king, 
nobles, and clergy, and are called upon 
to contemplate, as before, their mutual 
attractions and repulsions, there has 
somehow bounced up in the meantime a 
vast, black fourth body, the people, of 
whom it seems to be necessary to take 
account more and more, and whose rela- 
tions to the king, nobles, and clergy 
have suddenly become such that the 
movement which we were taught so ex- 
pressly to regard as aristocratic in its 
origin assumes, under our eyes, a de- 
cidedly democratic prolongation. In 
other words, after passing the immediate 
fact of the Reformation, Mr. Buckle does 
come round very considerably to the 
more ordinary view, which represents 
the course of the Reformed Kirk of 
Scotland as an extraordinary develop- 
ment of democratic spirit and _prin- 
ciple. I believe that there is a historical 
inconsistency, which he would find it 
difficult to get over, between his acqui- 
escence in this account of the course and 
tendency of the Reformed Kirk after its 
establishment, and his preceding account 
of the manner in which it came to be 
established. Mr. Buckle, however, has 





a way of letting himself over the appa- 
rent inconsistency. It is as follows :— 
Although the Reformation was the act 
of the nobles, triumphing over the old 
clergy and the crown, it was no sooner 
effected than they found themselves face 
to face with a Frankenstein of their own 
raising, in the shape of the new Pro- 
testant preachers, who had gone with 
them so far. These black-coated gentry, 
appearing in the field after the battle 
was over, had their own views as to the 
division of the spoil, and somewhat 
astonished the barons and lairds by say- 
ing so. In Mr. Buckle’s own words, 
“ Immediately the revolution was com- 
“ pleted, the nobles and the preachers 
“ began to quarrel about the wealth of 
“the Church. The nobles, thinking that 
“ they ought to have it, took it into their 
“ own hands. Thereupon the Protestant 
“ preachers said that the nobles were 
“ instigated by the devil.” The nobles, 
we are left to imagine, only clung the 
harder to what they had seized, and told 
the preachers to go to the personage 
named. They did not go quite so far ; 
but they did the next most vehement 
thing in the circumstances; they went 
to—the people. ‘The clergy,” says Mr. 
Buckle, “ finding themselves despised by 
“ the governing class, united themselves 
“ heartily with the people, and advocated 
“ democratic principles. In 1574 Mel- 
“ ville became their leader. Under his 
“auspices that great struggle began 
“ which never stopped until, sixty years 
“ later, it produced the rebellion against 
“ Charles I.” This struggle, he goes on 
to explain, assumed at once the form of 
a contest whether Presbyterianism or 
Episcopacy should be the system of the 
Reformed Kirk. The preachers and the 
people fought frantically for Presbyte- 
rianism ; but the nobles upheld Episco- 
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pacy, “ because they loved inequality for 
“ the same reasons which made the clergy 
“ love equality.” Ere long that shambling 
Scotch Solomon, King James, grew up 
to be of age enough to show his own 
leanings to prelacy, and to associate him- 
self with the nobles in its behalf. A sad 
time he consequently had of it with the 
Melvilles, the Blacks, the Welshes, and 
the rest of the Presbyterian clergy. They 
were incessantly round him, clutching 
him by the throat every time he made 
an attempt to appoint a bishop, and 
thundering in his ears from the pulpit 
and in the closet such democratic lan- 
guage about the relative rights and 
duties of kings and subjects as no other 
sovereign on earth had then to listen to, 
and as even now, if reverend gentlemen 
ventured on it with reference to Queen 
Victoria, might lead to prosecutions for 
treason. A happy day it was for James 
when he turned his back on Edinburgh, 
and set out, in his thirty-seventh year, 
to take possession of the English throne. 
Then, from his safe distance, and with 
his new power at his back, he paid off 
his tormentors. Mr. Buckle briefly re- 
lates how, when once on the throne of 
England, he succeeded in setting up 
Episcopacy, with some of its accompani- 
ments, in Scotland. With equal brevity 
he tells of the attempt of his successor, 
the melancholy king of the narrow fore- 
head, to foree even a more rigid Episco- 
pacy upon Scotland ; and how the Scotch 
people, rising in rebellion, not only shat- 
tered Episcopacy and restored Presbytery 
within their own land, but also gave the 
signal for the great Puritan Revolution 
which brought Charles to the block and 
made England a commonwealth. ‘Then, 
overleaping the Cromwell period, he 
glances at the condition of Scotland after 
the Restoration, when, first under Charles 
II. and then under James II., there was 
the fearful retaliation of those prelatic 
persecutions under which Scotland bled 
and groaned, till at length the Revolution 
re-established the Kirk on a definite basis, 
and the weary land had rest in its self- 
selected bed of Calvinism, Kirk-sessions, 
Preshyteries, Synods, and General As- 


semblies. 


Except that in Mr. Buckle’s summary 
of this portion of Scottish history, as in 
his summaries of the preceding portions, 
we miss that profound originality which 
we had been led to expect from so much 
preliminary flourish about what real 
history ought to be—except that, here 
again, like the Irishman, we find the 
scientific sedan-chair in which we had 
been offered a lift, no such mighty in- 
vention after all—I do not know that, 
at first sight, much fault would be found 
with it. There are scores of summaries 
of the same series of events in our lan- 
guage quite as scientific, and a good deal 
more lively ; but Mr. Buckle’s may an- 
swer very well for ordinary English 
purposes. On a closer and deeper exa- 
mination, however, some drawbacks 
would require to be made before giving 
it even this recommendation. 

As I have already said, there is too 
violent a break of continuity between 
his prior account of the Scottish Refor- 
mation as a purely aristocratic achieve- 
ment, and the account he now gives of 
the early history of the reformed Kirk 
as a democratic movement of clergy and 
people against the nobles. Without 
again appealing to philosophical con- 
siderations of human nature tending to 
show that the case could not have been 
quite as Mr. Buckle represents it—that 
his theory of the post-Reformation his- 
tory of Scotland, as consisting only in 
the clergy going mad for private ends 
and biting the people, is rationally as 
imperfect as his theory of the pre-Refor- 
mation history, as consisting only in the 
nobles going mad for private ends and 
biting the clergy—we might appeal to 
the records of what actually did happen. 
There did, as Mr. Buckle states, arise 
ditferences between the nobles and the 
reformed preachers immediately after 
the Reformation as to the appropriation 
of the revenues of the old Church. Had 
John Knox had his way with these 
revenues, there would have been such 
a provision for learning, and for other 


_ high purposes of civilization in Scot- 


land, over and above the immediate pro- 

vision for the new clergy, as few lands 

under the sun have hitherto seen. He 
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had, among other things, a splendid 
scheme of national education, which in- 
cluded, first—a School in every parish, 
where every village artisan might be 
taught to read and write, and have, 
moreover, his sprinkling of grammar 
and Latin, to bring out whatever seeds 
of higher capability there might be in 
him ; next, a College in every notable 
town, “in which the arts, at least logic 
and rhetoric, should be read ;” and, 
lastly, three or four national Universities. 
It was his desire that arrangements 
should be made in connexion with this 
scheme, such that if, in the meanest 
family in the land, there were a lad of 
more than ordinary intellectual promise, 
that lad should be taken in hand as pre- 
cious to the nation, and the way to 
honour and influence opened up to him. 
Those were not the days in which men 
had discovered that such state endow- 
ments for intellectual purposes were 
politically pernicious. But the nobles 
and landed proprietors had lights of 
their own on the subject. They voted 
Knox’s scheme to be “a devout imagi- 
nation,” kept most of what they had 
got, and yielded only so much as suf- 
ficed for the maintenance of a poor 
ministry, and of that humble machinery 
of parish schools and the like, to which 
Scotland, nevertheless, owes so much. 
Nay, more, in the course of this contest 
for the Church revenues, there did de- 
velope itself a natural reason why the 
nobles should find prelacy of a certain 
sort convenient. Every one has heard 
of the nickname of Tulchan Bishops, 
by which the popular wit of that time 
in Scotland designated the prelates who 
were forced on the Kirk by James VI. 
and his adherents among the nobles. 
A tulchan, in the language of the coun- 
try people, was a calf’s skin stuffed with 
straw, and placed beside the cow while 
she was being milked, in order that the 
cow might think all was right, and yield 
the milk freely ; and the implication in 
the nickname was, that the Scottish 
prelates were not proper specimens of 
their order, but only wore the title that 
their patrons might have the milk. But, 
notwithstanding this connexion between 
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prelacy and aristocratic interest in Scot- 
land after the Reformation, it would be 
wrong to assert that the struggle between 
Prelacy and Presbytery in Scotland, 
during the reigns of James and Charles L, 
was equivalent merely to a class-anta- 
gonism between the Scottish aristocracy 
and the Scottish clergy. On an analysis 
of the population of Scotland at that 
time, in its several constituent portions 
of nobles, lairds or gentry, clergy, bur- 
gesses, and common people, with a view 
to estimate the proportions of Prelatic 
and Presbyterian sentiment in each rank 
and class (for which analysis more ma- 
terials exist than might be supposed), it 
would be found that, while Presbyte- 
rianism might justly be described as 
the popular cause, there was a mix- 
ture of all ranks on both sides. There 
were whole districts, and notably the 
town and shire of Aberdeen, where 
anti-Presbyterian feeling so prevailed, 
even among the people, that, when 
Presbytery triumphed, they had to be 
invaded and converted by rather rough 
reasoning. Among the clergy them- 
selves, too, there was a time when Pres- 
byterianism became nearly dormant, 
when Tulchan Prelacy and its accom- 
paniments were acquiesced in by what 
seemed a majority, and when such staunch 
chips of the old block as Calderwood 
had to lament over the degeneracy of 
their brethren from the days of Knox 
and Melville. Lastly, as Calvinism and 
Presbyterianism had been the forms 
of theology and Church-government 
under the inspiration of which such of 
the Scottish nobility as favoured the 
Reformation had acted in helping it for- 
ward, so in what amount of traditional 
Presbyterianism there did exist in Scot- 
land during the era of forced Prelacy 
the nobles did not cease to be repre- 
sented. 

Whoever, indeed, studies the true 
history of the struggle between Presby- 
terianism and Prelacy in Scotland will 
have to take account of a phenomenon 
to which Mr. Buckle has hardly ad- 
verted. He will find that, whatever 
continuity may be traced in the life of 
Scotland and the working of its theolo- 
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gical and ecclesiastical opinions, from the 
Reformation on through the reigns of 
Mary and James, there was, in the first 
years of the reign of Charles L, a new 
rousing and mustering of the elements 
under the operation of new causes. It 
was then that the Arminianism or Neo- 
Catholicism of Laud—which gave a 
shock even to the national mind of 
England, and, by its conflict with the 
popular Calvinism of that country and 
its alliance with the doctrine of arbitrary 
government in the State, occasioned 
questionings that might not otherwise 
have been raised there as to the whole 
theory and expediency of Episcopacy— 
descended like a cloud on the small 
neighbour-nation, provoking fire and 
explosion. As early as 1633, when 
Laud visited Scotland, he had fastened 
on the barbaric little country as a sort 
of outfield region on which, less im- 
peded than in England by powerful 
Puritans and Parliament-men, he might 
carry out his views in their integrity, 
and rear a Church-system into the model 
of which he should be able to work the 
last perfections of his Neo-Catholic rule 
and ritual. With the Scottish Bishops 
as his agents he began the experiment 
with a new Service-Book and Book of 
Canons. Then came the catastrophe. 
The lund which had at least borne with 
Prelacy and its accompaniments so long as 
they did not seem to trench on the funda- 
mental matters of Calvinism and national 
independence, would not bear this in- 
sult of being made the nursery-ground 
of an Anglicanism deemed exotic in Eng- 
land itself. The old depths of Presby- 
terian feeling were broken up and 
yielded their unspent force. The older 
feeling of nationality was likewise called 
forth. The two feelings mingled. In 
the halls of the dead it was as if the 
spirit of Wallace was heard communing 
de re Scoticé with the spirit of Knox. 
Nor, in the manner in which the result 
of their communings first declared itself, 
was there wanting the due touch of 
characteristic national humour. Lo! the 


assembled crowd in St. Giles’s Church, - 


Edinburgh, on Sunday, the 23d of July, 
1637, when the new Service-Book was 
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to be used for the first time! Jenny 
Geddes hurls her stool. The nation 


accepts the homely signal. The signal 
had come from the people, and it was 
they who were first in the field ready for 
actual fight. But the clergy were soon 
in the field too. First came the Hen- 
dersons, the Dicksons, the Rutherfords, 
and others who had for years past been 
true to Presbyterianism in their hearts, 
and had never ceased to witness to it 
publicly as opportunity offered. Next 
came the Baillies, the Ramsays, the Rol- 
locks, and others, who would have been 
satisfied hitherto with a moderate Pre- 
lacy, but were now convinced out of all 
doubts and hesitations. Finally, in suc- 
cessive rings round this group of leaders, 
there gathered the whole ministry of the 
land, except the Bishops, their immediate 
adherents, and the Aberdeen Doctors. 
And what of the nobles and gentry? 
In overwhelming proportion they, too, 
were now Presbyterian. By the end of 
1637 there were at least twenty of the 
Scottish nobles pledged, along with the 
leading clergy, and with the chief burghs, 
to the pending contest—the Earls of 
Angus, Rothes, Sutherland, Dalhousie, 
Cassilis, Wemyss, and Lothian, and Lords 
Sinclair, Dalkeith, Lindsay, Balmerino, 
Burleigh, Hume, Boyd, Yester, Crans- 
toun, Loudoun, Montgomery, Dalzel’, 
cad Fleming. These names it is all the 
more necessary to enumerate because 
most of them are still known in the 
highest ranks of our British peerage, 
although in course of time the Presby- 
terian associations which were once their 
distinction have ceased to encircle them, 
and their present wearers are almost to 
aman dutiful members of that Church 
into which their forefathers refused to 
be forced, but which has since, by a 
milder and more natural mode of suasion, 
attached to itself gradually the whole 
aristocracy of Scotland. But these 
names were not all. Others and others 
were rapidly added, including that of 
the astute Argyle. When, in February 
and March, 1638, the nation, seeing war 
with Charles to be inevitable, bound 
itself by that Solemn League and Cove- 
nant of which the whole world has 
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heard—* promising and swearing, by 
“ the great name of the Lord their God, 
* that they would continue in the obe- 
* dience and discipline of this Kirk, and 
“defend the same, according to their 
“ vocation and power, all the days of their 
“ lives, under the pains contained in the 
“ law, and danger both of body and soul 
“in the day of God’s fearful judgment” 
—who, does the English reader think, 
were those original Scottish Covenanters ? 
A mob of crack-brained plebeian enthu- 
siasts, a wild herd of ploughmen and 
shepherds in plaids and blue bonnets, 
led by a few wily burgesses and a few 
Kettledrummles of parsons? By no 
means so. That document was signed 
not only by the clergy, by burgesses, 
and the people, but, first of all, by “ all 
* the nobles who were then in Scotland, 
“ except the lords of the Privy Council 
and four or five others,” and, afterthem, 
by lairds or lesser barons in number 
sufficient to represent the flower of the 
Scottish proprietary next in rank to the 
great nobles, as well as by many leading 
men at the Edinburgh bar, never to be 
forgotten among whom, by any historian 
of Presbyterianism, was Archibald John- 
stone of Warriston. And when, a few 
months later—in November, 1638— 
there met that famous Glasgow Assembly, 
presided over by Henderson as modera- 
tor, which called the Bishops to account, 
abolished Episcopacy in Scotland, and 
established Presbytery on the basis on 
which, with the interruption of the 
period between the Restoration and the 
Revolution, it has continued ever since 
to exist in Scotland, who, does the 
English reader think, were present in 
that Assembly, as lay deputies, along 
with the deputies of the clergy, joining 
in their deliberations and consenting to 
their acts? Repeat nearly all of the 
foregoing list of nobles, adding that of 
Montrose as a Covenanter for the time 
being ; fancy a gathering of other nobles, 
present not as members, but as assessors 
or sympathising spectators—in which 
category was Argyle; and, among the 
other lay members, to the number of 
ninety-six in all, reckon such of the 
Scottish gentry of that day as Douglas 


of Cavers, Stirling of Keir, Bailie of 
Lamington, Ramsay of Balmain, Fer- 
gusson of Craigdarroch, Agnew of Lochaw, 
Lyon of Auldbar, Graham of Fintray, 
Fraser of Philorth, and others whose 
names and designations are still familiar, 
not in Scotland alone, through their 
living descendants. Assuredly, had 
Mr. Buckle thought of it, he might have 
made out as strong a show of aristocratic 
influence in the Scottish Presbyterian 


movement of 1638 as in that prior . 


movement of the Scottish Reformation 
from Papacy which he alleges to have 
been nothing but aristocratic, But this 
was not in his brief. 

I will be candid, however. I will 
help Mr. Buckle to one consideration 
which, should he ever revise this part 
of his summary, he may find available 
for patching up the rent which the fore- 
going facts may have made in his 
general theory. It is not impossible 
that there may have been peculiar 
reasons of selfish policy leading the 
Scottish aristocracy in 1638 to attach 
themselves to Presbyterianism, although, 
for the same or similar reasons, their 
forefathers had rather taken to Prelacy. 
There were, as I have said, new causes 
at work at the time of this movement 
of 1638. The historical conditions were 
different. The Prelacy which was then 
being enforced in Scotland was not the 
kind of Prelacy which hitherto the 
Scottish nobles and gentry had found 
convenient. No; whatever may be 
said and thought of Laud now (and he 
is not the kind of man that the present 
generation is likely to exalt into a hero), 
this, at least, must be said for him that, 
as a champion of Ecclesiasticism, he was 
bold, unfaltering, tenaciously true to 
his ideal. No truncated Church for 
him ; no beggarly figment of a Prelacy 
in lieu of the reality; no cession of 
aught that belonged to the Church to 
peer or proprietor or any league of such ! 
And so, as he gazed at the Tulchan 
Prelacy of Scotland, there was that in 
his gaze which the aristocratic patrons 
of such a form of Prelacy did not half 
like. Compulsory resumption by the 
Church of the revenues which had been 
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alienated from her; restoration of abba- 
cies ; the milk of the cow henceforth to 
the cow’s own proper progeny—all this 
was, or seemed to be, in the Laudian 
scheme for the ecclesiastical regeneration 
of Scotland. What more natural than 
that the Scottish aristocracy should take 
the alarm in time, and, though they had 
abetted Episcopacy hitherto, now go 
over to a system of Presbyterianism 
under which they could keep what they 
had got? This, I say, is a consideration 
quite to Mr. Buckle’s taste. Though I 
will not say that there is absolutely 
nothing in it, 1 do not care much for 
it myself; nor do I think it would 
prove of much value when brought in 
contact with the facts of the Covenant- 
ing movement. There is, therefore, the 
less liberality in my making Mr. Buckle 
welcome to it. 

But the main objection to Mr. Buckle’s 
summary of Scottish History from the 
Reformation to the Revolution is that, 
by its rapidity, by the levity with which 
it skims along the period, and especially 
its later portion, it fails to do justice to 
the acts of the Scottish people at a time 
when, if at any, they were conspicuously 
creditable, and to the importance of the 
services which, by these acts, Scotland 
rendered to England and to the common 
cause of British civilization. 

‘or illustration, I will fix on one 
brief but eventful portion of the period 
—that which elapsed between the rising 
of the Scotch for their ecclesiastical lib- 
erties in 1637, as described above, and 
the outbreak of the great Civil War in 
England in 1642. I might go a little 
farther than this latter year and include 
a year or two of the Civil War itself ; 
but I prefer to stop at 1642. Now, 
knowing the English and Scottish his- 
tory of this period pretty intimately, 
having studied it almost literally day 
by day, having passed through my hands 
every State-paper connected with it now 
kept in our State-Paper Office (at least 
from July 1638, as I find from my note- 
books), I venture to affirm, trying from 
my very soul to avoid prejudice and over- 
statement, that, if ever a nation behaved 
really and even splendidly well, the 
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credit of having done so must be given 
to the Scottish nation during those five 
particular years. I believe that such 
would be the verdict of every impartial 
Englishman who should duly inform 
himself of the facts—always supposing, 
of course, that he were an Englishman 
true at heart to the main course of his 
country’s noble traditions, and not one 
of those creatures of small peculiar 
instinct, still to be found in corners, 
who pule over the wrongs of Charles I. 
as the one pitiful thing they know, and, 
out of sympathy with his melancholy 
face as Vandyke has painted it, would 
denounce and reverse the whole activity 
of that grand generation which, with 
the melancholy face in the midst of it, 
and knowing it better than we do, 
established, in spite of it, the liberties 
of England. Mr. Buckle, at least, does 
not belong to this class of feeble anti- 
quarians. Nor does his philosophy, as 
he gives us to understand, exclude the 
right of an occasional hearty feeling of 
admiration towards energetic conduct 
in past times. If so, I do not see why 
the conduct of the Scotch during the 
particular years above named should 
not have had the benefit of as strong 
a sentiment of admiration as it may be 
in his constitution to give, and of as 
eloquent an expression of it as it was 
in his power of language to put forth. 
For, in the first place, the cause for 
which they were contending was, as 
things went, a very respectable one. It 
was not certainly for the Buckleian 
system of philosophy that they were 
contending ; but, if Mr. Buckle reserves 
his admiration for those cases where, in 
the past history of nations, he can yield 
it only on this absolutely satisfying 
ground, I am afraid he will have to 
keep it bottled up altogether. At the 
least it was, for that time, a fair cause 
of intellectual and spiritual, as well as 
national liberty. As such it is now 
recognised by all liberal Church-of- 
England men—who, though they may 
value Episcopacy highly as an institu- 


‘ tion, value freedom of conscience more, 


and would, in any struggle, past or 
present, between the two interests, let 
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their sympathies go at once and manfully 
with the largerand more vital. Moreover, 
it was, as history clearly demonstrates, 
but the northern or Scottish phase of a 
cause then common to the whole island. 
Finally, if there is any truth in the 
notion of some that Protestantism, as 
the cause of modern intellectual and 
political liberty, has necessarily passed 
through Prelacy, Presbyterianism, In- 
dependency, and what not, as succes- 
sive variationsof Church-organisation, all 
leading to the grand triumph of Indi- 
vidualism, or the system of Every man 
his own Church and the Devil take the 
Hindmost, why then, perhaps, after all, 
Mr. Buckle, if he would look well into 
the matter, might find some remote 
beginnings of his own philosophy brew- 
ing even in the contest of the old Scotch 
Presbyterians. Take it any way, and 
the cause was, as the phrase is, a cause 
of progress. Pass, then, tothe proceedings 
in that cause—to the manner in which it 
was conducted. Here I really do not 
know that any bounds need be set to 
one’s admiration, if one is given to the 
effusion of that sentiment. For myself, 
following the proceedings of the Scotch 
step by step during the time in ques- 
tion—observing them, after the first out- 
break, forming themselves into Tables 
or Committees, and establishing a sys- 
tem of communication by which the 
whole country night hav: intelligence 
with these centres, and might act by one 
matured advice; studying their negotia- 
tions with Charles and with the Scotch 
Privy Council, which still tried to repre- 
sent his policy among them ; watching 
them in that moment of almost phren- 
zied inspiration when, all other hope 
failing them, they registered their Cove- 
nant with heaven, and swore by the 
name of the Lord their God that neither 
threat, nor force, nor loss, nor charge of 
treason, nor death, nor chicanery, nor 
insidious mystification of private think- 
ings, should break their unanimous re- 
solve, or make one man of them desert 
another ; beholding them still, month 
after month, negotiating with patience 
and organising with zeal, till, on the 
march against them of that army of un- 
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willing Englishmen which Charles had 
levied, they, too, took the field under 
that “little crooked old soldier,” Field- 
Marshal Lesley, whom they had already 
looked out for their general, and towhom, 
“with an incredible submission, from 
the beginning to the end,” they all, from 
the highest noble downwards, ‘gave 
“ themselves over to be guided by him, 
* as if he had been the great Solyman ;” 
considering them, as they lay encamped 
on Dunse Hill, not venturing to invade 
England, but only keeping in sight of 
the English army on the other side of 
the Tweed, in case i¢ should invade Scot- 
land, till Charles, not liking the look of 
them through his prospect-glass, reopened 
negotiations, and consented to a peace ; 
viewing them, finally, on that second 
occasion when, the peace having been 
broken, they did invade England, spread- 
ing proclamations of their motives be- 
fore them, and received as welcome allies 
rather than as enemies by the people, 
till, first by their acts against Charles's 
new army, and then by their mere con- 
tinued presence, they gave the shock that 
was wanted to the fabric of rule which 
Charles and Laud and the genius of 
Strafford had reared in England, and 
enabled the Long Parliament to enter on 
their work—following, I say, the pro- 
ceedings of the Scotch step by step 
during these stages of their struggle, I 
find in them throughout a combination 
of courage, sustained fervour, business 
talent, integrity, intellectual inventive- 
ness, firmness, and, withal, courtesy, 
good sense, and forbearance, such as, I 
believe, has not, in like circumstance:, 
been often paralleled. Rushworth, I 
perceive, is not one of the numerous his- 
torical authorities to which Mr. Buckle 
refers. If he were to do so, I think I 
can promise that, in the Scottish State- 
papers given in Rushworth’s collection, 
as having been put forth by the Cove- 
nanting leaders, he would find a richer 
literary interest, greater proof of specula- 
tive capacity, than in the corresponding 
English State-papers of the same period. 
Whatever Strafford writes is, indeed, 
excellent ; there is that stamp of genius, 
that vigour of mind, in his letters which 
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makes reading them ay intellectual plea- 
sure, apart from any sympathy with his 
policy ; but I could point to one or two 
of those Scottish State-papers which 
beat even Strafford’s in depth of reason 
and general vividness of expression, and 
I think I know the particular man 
among the Covenanters who wrote them. 
At all events, the cause which those 
papers pleaded is a cause in which 
modern Englishmen ought to feel an in- 
terest, if only from its relation to the 
history of freedom in England. When 
the Scotch rose for their ecclesiastical 
liberties, England was lying bound and 
lethargic under the despotism of Laud and 
Charles. It wasthe period of “Thorough.” 
There had been no parliament in Eng- 
land for nearly ten years, and it was 
sedition to speak of a parliament. The 
Pyms, the Hampdens, and the Crom- 
wells, were walking moodily by English 
waysides and along fieldpaths and hedge- 
rows, hardly seeing any hope, and almost 
making up their minds to emigrate 
to America. That there would have 
come an outburst in England itself— 
that the valiant Puritanisin there kept 
down would, ere long, have gathered 
strength of itself for effective action of 
some kind orother—need not be doubted. 
But, as it happened, the initiative did 
come from Scotland ; and the contribu- 
tion of force lent by neariy a million of 
insurgent Scots may really have been 
such as not only to accelerate and facili- 
tate an English movement which would 
have occurred at any rate, but actually 
to make the movement possible in the 
substantial form in which it did occur, 
and to determine the course of that 
movement for a considerable way on- 
wards. Such was the impression, at 
least, of Englishmen at that time. They 
not only, in their pamphlets, in the 
speeches of their Puritan chiefs in the 
Long Parliament, and in their talk at 
their firesides, acknowledged the service 
which Scotland had done them ; but, 
for a time, there was a large and power- 
ful body among them who could con- 
ceive of no better way of proceeding for 
themselves as Englishmen than by tak- 
ing the successful Scottish movement for 


their model, and completing an ecclesi- 
astical reorganisation of England in exact 
accordance with it. All this is now for- 
gotten, more than it is perhaps for the 
good of Englishmen that it should be. 
Be it observed that I have restricted 
my claim of English admiration for 
the Scotch, in the respect under notice, 
to a definite number of years. I do so 
advisedly, because I cannot honestly 
prolong the claim without much abate- 
ment, The initiative having been given 
by Scotland, England began to move on 
in her own larger way. Her mighty 
and complex bulk could not be com- 
pressed so as to rest in the bed of 
Calvinism, Kirk-sessions and General 
Assemblies; and, after a period of 
would-be Presbyterianism, there came 
forth, out of the seething wealth of 
thought and tendency which had long 
been restrained in her, those various 
theories of Independency, Anabaptism, 
Latitudinarianism, Anti-Trinitarianism, 
and even pure natural Theism and 
Sceptical Secularism, which struggled 
with each other and with what remained 
of Roman Catholicism, Laudian Prelacy, 
Calvinistic Episcopacy, and Prebyte- 
rianism, until at last the nation devised 
for itself that double-bedded system, 
which it still retains, of an Established 
Church sufficiently broad for a moiety 
of the discordant elements and a tole- 
rated Nonconformity for all the rest. 
Very early in this course of things 
England and Scotland parted company ; 
and Scotland became intellectually and 
politically obstructive to her larger 
neighbour. This showed itself before 
the end of the Civil War, but more 
particularly after the death of Charles L, 
when the Scottish Kirk threw itself into 
the reaction and thought to set things 
right by making a Covenanter of Charles 
Il. and then rallying round him. “ Do 
you know, sir,” I once heard Dr. Chal- 
mers say, speaking of this very period 
of Scottish History, “I think the Scotch 
“showed at that time a great deal of 
“ what I have often found in them my- 
“ self—what I call a kind of caper- 
“ noitedness?” The phrase is that of a 
man who knew his countrymen well ; 
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and, if Mr. Buckle cares to have it, and 
can make out what it means, it is very 
much at his service. The Scotch are 
liable to fits of ‘ capernoitedness ;” and, 
from the time when they were disap- 
pointed in seeing Presbyterianism in the 
ascendant in England, onwards through 
Cromwell's rule, they were in one of 
these fits. 

Dearly they paid the penalty. After 
an interval of distracted, but on the 
whole peaceful and useful, submission 
to Cromwell, they came once more 
under the government of the Stuarts. 
There ensued, from the Restoration to 
the Revolution, that period of revived 
Episcopacy and of relentless persecution 
of Presbytery in all its forms, which is 
remembered as the dreariest period in 
the annals of Scotland, and which, 
indeed, by those who forget that the 
Covenant dates from 1638 and that the 
Scotch impulse in british affairs which 
it represented had been exhausted of its 
best strength while as yet the Long 
Parliament was in its early days, is 
erroneously thought of as the sole and 
special period of the Scottish Cove- 
nanters. This too was a period of 
heroism, and of heroism in the name of 
the Covenant. But it was of passive 
heroism, of the determination of a reso- 
lute remnant among the pastors and of 
the poor men and women of an afflicted 
land, in enduring cold and hunger, and 
a wild life in the moors, and imprison- 
ment, and banishment, and torture by 
boot and thumbscrew, and death by 
carbine or drowning ‘or gibbet, rather 
than yield the doctrine and worship 
dear to them, or speak the word their 
souls thought false. It was a period of 
zeal driven wild by cruelty, of human 
nature maddened to extremes beyond 
sense and reason, but noble in their 
extremity. Whether it could be shown 
that the spectacle presented to the 
English during those twenty-eight years 
of so much suffering by the little nation 
with which they were connected, or that, 
in any more positive way, the actual 
conduct of the Scotch during those 
twenty-eight years, contributed to the 
Revolution which followed, and so that 


here again some meed of respect might 
be owing to the Scotch from Englishmen 
of the present day, if only from their 
relation to English constitutional his- 
tory, I need not inquire. Of this I am 
sure, that, on the higher ground of a 
belief that no heroic action perishes, that 
no human soul was ever nerved to the 
transcendent test of death for the poorest 
shred of supposed truth or right, but 
there passed a thrill of new power from 
that soul into the whole will and thought 
of the world, that philosophy is but a 
wretched and drivelling one, base itself 
on what array of science it will, that 
shall teach Scotchmen to think more 
lightly than hitherto of the worth of 
their native land in that age of her 
humble agony. 

Why should there not have been 
some adequate appreciation of all this 
in a work professing to estimate Scot- 
land and her history in their full rela- 
tions to British civilization? If, for the 
sake of brevity, it had been impossible 
to accomplish it in the way of sufficiently- 
detailed narrative, there might at least 
have been the compensation of inciden- 
tal assertion and remark There is but 
a miserable allowance of such in Mr. 
Buckle. 

In following for a time, indeed, the 
course of the first struggle, after the Re- 
formation, between Melville and the 
rest of the Presbyterian clergy on the 
one hand, and King James and the 
Scottish nobility on the other, he is 
caught by the spectacle of the demo- 
cratic boldness of the clergy, the 
audacity with which they criticised the 
conduct of their rulers, attacked them 
to their faces, and stirred up a popular 
and insurrectionary spirit against them. 
In this, 2s a loosening by any means of 
that principle of reverence for authority 
which he regards as everywhere, and at 
all times, the bane of mankind, and the 
bar to all social progress, he takes abun- 
dant delight. There is an eloquent 
passage in his text, in which, after 
speaking of the dislike, and even dis- 
gust, which the reader of the lives and 
proceedings of the Presbyterian clergy 
of those days must feel at finding him- 
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self in the presence of “so much of 
“ superstition, of chicanery, of low, sordid 
“arts, and yet withal, of arrogant and 
“unbridled imsolence,” he suddenly 
wheels round, and calls upon us to 
“honour the memory” of those men, 
and “repute them benefactors of their 
“species,” seeing that, “notwithstand- 
“ing the indecency of their conduct, 
“ they conferred the greatest of all boons 
“upon Scotland, by keeping alive and 
“ nurturing the spirit of liberty.” Now, 
though this is certainly finding honey iu 
the lion’s mouth—though, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, it seems unscientific 
thus to break the mind into two parts, the 
one heartily admiring men for a certain 
course of action, the other hooting and 
detesting that in the men from which 
this course of action flowed—yet, had 
Mr. Buckle kept up this strain, the in- 
jury, save to his own credit as a thinker, 
might have been less. But, as soon as 
he passes into the seventeenth century, 
the praising half of his mind ceases to 
act, and the blaming and deriding half 
does all the work. There is still an 
underhum of allusion to the demo- 
cratic principle, and somehow the clergy 
and the people are still seen as the 
guardians of that principle ; but they 
are guardians of it as a swine might be 
of a pearl that had been fastened to its 
snout. There they go, grunt—grunt— 
grunting—a beastly sight, but guardians 
of the pearl! This is really the sort of 
impression we get of the Scotch in the 
few pages which Mr. Buckle thinks it 
enough to devote to that memorable 
period of their history which began with 
their rising against Charles in 1638. 
Of the facts and circumstances of that 
rising we hear next to nothing. Laud 
is hardly mentioned. Mr. Buckle is now 
in a hurry, and, having already given 
us the formula of all the possible facts, 
does not trouble himself much in col- 
lecting and arranging them. We are not 
to forget the pearl, and there, in a gene- 
ral way, are the pigs! This is the sub- 
stance of his story. “Confound the 
pearl!” we are tempted to cry out at 
last ; “were these men pigs or not? and 
do pigs, in your philosophy, carry 
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pearls?” Not deigning to answer the 
latter quéstion, he does virtually 
answer the former. “The Baillies, 
“the Binnings, the Dicksons, the Dur- 
“hams, the Flemings, the Frasers, the 
“ Gillespies, the Guthries, the Haly- 
* burtons, the Hendersons, the Ruther- 
“fords, and the rest of that monkish 
“rabble”—such is the phrase of retro- 
spect in which, in a later part of his 
volume, he huddles together for con- 
tempt a selection of the intellectual 
representatives of Scottish Presbyte- 
rianism during the last seventy years of 
the seventeenth century. He does not 
quite say “pigs ;’ but “rabble” is not 
much better. 

A word or two on this rash sentence 
of Mr. Buckle’s. The order of the names 
in it is alphabetical, and not chronolo- 
gical. I will take only those in the list 
which belong to the time when, as I 
have already said, the Scottish national 
movement was at the acme of its influ- 
ence—the time from 1637, onwards for 
the next few years. Not that I give 
up the others, but that it seems best to 
refer only to those respecting whose posi- 
tion and circumstances I have already, 
in the preceding pages, enabled the 
reader to know something. These are 
Baillie, Dickson, Gillespie, Henderson, 
and Rutherford. 

I know not by what right, either 
of historical knowledge, or of philoso- 
phical power to discern and estimate 
character, Mr. Buckle dares to affix the 
word “rabble” to such a group of men. 
A hasty word may be allowed when one 
wishes rapidly to dash off an angry im- 
pression and be done with it; but this, 
I say, verges on impertinence. I know, 
in part, what Mr. Buckle means ; and, 
in part, I can sympathize with him. As 
strongly as he, I, too, prefer, in literature, 
those men who walk, if I may so say, in 
white universal light—in whose writings 
there is as little as may be of the old 
draff of temporary contortions of thought, 
and as much as may be of what peren- 
nially interests, whether it be of facts 


‘vividly recorded, or of natural feelings 


keenly expressed, or of phantasies finely 
embodied, or of such inevitable spe- 
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culation as must occur to man, footed 
as he is in a world of solid relations, but 
whose upward vision ends in stars and 
mysteries. Such men, I believe, always 
have been and always will be the favour- 
ites in literature ; and, whatever amount 
of talent other men may show in paths 
covered in from the white light—in scho- 
lastic monkish reasonings, let us say, or 
subtle controversies in dogmatic theology 
—it will only be from a limited number 
of inquisitive students that such men, 
after the day of their activity is over, 
will meet with due recognition. But, 
while this distinction must be drawn 
between the men whose intellectual re- 
mains still interest, and the men whose 
intellectual remains are of forms voted 
obsolete, it would surely argue a 
very narrow philosophy, and a sad 
(deficiency of imagination in the past, 
to regard all the latter order of men as 
having been but a “rabble.” - Why, a 
man with any imagination ought to be 
able to desery the ability, the general 
force to think and do, that may lie even 
im a Hindoo Brahmin, mixed up with 
his rubbishy creed of avatars and mon- 
key-gods. And, even should a daring 
philosopher of the modern school feel as 
little respect theoretically for the common 
Christian theology as for Indian mytho- 
logy, ought he to be prepared to give up 
as a “rabble” all the men whose title to 
distinction has been that they were more 
or less masters and wranglers in that 
theology? If so, what a roll of English 
names, hitherto of some reputation, will 
have to be given up! What a “‘ rabble” 
also we still have among us—from the 
episcopal bench in the House of Lords 
all through the land, wherever there is 
a parsonage or a pulpit! This, evidently, 
will not do. The most anti-theological 
of modern philosophers, if he has his 
eyes open, must take it as an indisputable 
fact that the opinions and modes of 
thought which he regards as absurd may, 
in this complex world of ours, co-exist 
in certain individuals with an amount of 
general faculty which he himself might 
find it no joke to tussle with. Why, I 
myself know parish-parsons of the strait- 
est Presbyterian sect, in the gripe of 
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whose logic and general powers of spe- 
culation Mr. Buckle himself, should he 
ever find himself there, would have to 
acknowledge the strength of that which 
the Saxon poem of Beowulf represents 
as the most terrible power on earth, and 
the real thing for last emergencies,—the 
naked hand-grip of a man; and I have 
known parsons, hardly of less strait 
creed, to whom, in statesmanship, Lord 
Palmerston would have been a babe, 
who in oratory could have beaten a host, 
and who, with a year’s training in the 
Crimea, might have been first-rate strat- 
egists. 

If, even in a much weaker degree 
than my own experience would thus 
suggest, one is to admit this notion of 
the possibility of great intellectual force 
where the formal creed may not be 
of the bran-new best nineteenth-century 
make, I do not see why Messrs. Baillie, 
Dickson, Gillespie, Henderson, and Ru- 
therford, who have been standing all 
this while out in the cold, anxious to 
know whether they have been passed by 
the examiners with honours, should 
not have the benefit of it. They may 
not be up in the modern physical 
sciences ; but consider the disadvantages 
of their education in that respect. Don’t 
reject a man for having been born in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century. but 
for circumstances over which you had no 
control, you might have been born in 
one of those centuries yourself. True, 
they were theologians ; but all the world, 
barring a Hobbes or the like, was theo- 
logical at the time when they lived. True 
their sub-genus among theologians was 
that of Presbyterian parsons; but, 
if Mr. Buckle himself had lived at that 
time, and in that latitude, he might have 
been a Presbyterian parson too, and yet 
made sure that he was in the express 
train. The question is, Had these men, 
in that position and in those circum- 
stances, such qualities of excellence, on 
the whole, that a true historian now can 
look back upon them with interest and 
respect? They had. England at that 
time had greater men, recognised, or 
about to be recognised. There was in 
England at that time a greater variety 
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of scattered intellectual and literary 
eminence than Scotland could exhibit 
—so much the smaller country, and 
with its whole mind gurgling through 
the single channel of an engrossing na- 
tional strife. But, compared with the 
public men who were of note in England 
immediately before the Long Parliament, 
and in the early days of that Parlia- 
ment, and especially with that Puritan 
section of them upon whom the leader- 
ship devolved, until the nation found 
its master in Cromwell, those five Scot- 
tish Presbyterian parsons — Baillie, 
Dickson, Gillespie, Henderson, and Ru- 
therford— were not inferior. This was 
recognised at the time by the English 
themselves. While as yet the struggle 
lasted in Scotland, and England was 
watching the issue as one in which the 
possibility of a recovery of her own 
liberties was involved, the names of 
those preachers of the north were words 
of household interest in many an Eng- 
lish Puritan family ; and, when some of 
them afterwards came south, to accom- 
pany the Scottish Commissioners accre- 
dited to Charles and the Long Parliament, 
and to help, by their sermons and their 
counsels, in the work of inoculating 
England with the true-blue Presbyterian 
sentiment, all London flocked after them, 
as after Irving or Chalmers in later days, 
to hear the novelty of wisdom’s voice in 
a broad Scotch accent. Nor, when we 
try to individualize the men through 
what remains of them, do the Londoners 
seem to have been fools for their pains. 
Their writings, indeed, are mostly of a 
kind not now much read —sermons, 
treatises in divinity, pamphlets of eccle- 
siastical controversy, such as load the 
shelves of the British Museum library, 
to attest what laborious masses of lite- 
rature there may have been at certain 
periods, charged with life to the genera- 
tions which produced them, but now 
fossil and dead. There is, at least, one 
exception. Baillie’s letters are as graphic 
a bit of historical literature as there is 
in the language—a book wherewith we 
can now correct Clarendon ; a book in 
which every modern critic who knows 
real literary worth when he sees it 
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can descry sagacity, good sense, and the 
talent of a born historian, underneath 
the provincial style and the homely Pres- 
byterian prejudice ; a book which will 
be read, I venture to say, as long as Mr. 
Buckle’s “ History of Civilization.” In 
Rutherford’s letters, too, which are of 
quite a different stamp, and belong 
rather to that style of private devotional 
literature which is not yet without its 
charms for a part of the Christian world, 
the critic who has any softness of heart 
in that direction, or any power of going 
outof his own paltry self in such matters, 
will discern something of that sensuous 
genius of the poet, elevated by religion to 
the pitch of ecstasy, which appears in 
the sweet English pietists, or Song-of- 
Solomon theologians, of the seventeenth 
century. But, take even the polemical 
pamphlets of those Scottish preachers. 
In what Henderson, or Gillespie, or 
Baillie, or Dickson, or Rutherford, but 
especially the three first, did in this 
line, there was, allowing for the capa 
bilities of such a form of literature, 
more than the average show of capacity. 
Excepting Milton’s pamphlets, which 
stand in glory by themselves, I do not 
know but that, if one were to turn over 
the pamphlets of: that particular time 
still preserved in the British Museum, 
those which have the names of one or 
other of these Scottish ministers, or of 
several of them collectively, attached to 
them, would turn out to be among the 
very best. The men who wrote them, 
at all events, moved about among their 
contemporaries, whether in their own 
country, or in England when the com- 
mon business of the two countries led 
them thither, as men whom ample trial 
had proved to be, whether by tongue 
or by pen, whether by learning or by 
power of reason, fit to lead. Dickson’s 
reputation was that of a brave man, now 
a veteran, to whom the whole West of 
Scotland looked as its most zealous and 
powerful preacher—its Whitfield, we 
might now say—who had sustained 
Evangelism there when the rest of the 


‘ Jand was cold and dark. Of Gillespie, 


who -was still but a youth, Baillie could 
speak as “the noble youth, Mr. Gilles- 
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pie,” and could exult, in particular, that, 
when the Scottish divines had to hold 
their own with their English brethren, 
and to grapple with them on some points 
in the great Westminster Assembly, 
this stripling from Kirkealdy could 
contend with the Goliaths and prove 
himself, by general confession, “ equal 
to the first” there. But, not to multi- 
ply arguments to the same effect, were 
not these men, the whole five of them, 
in the midst of that Scottish national 
movement from 1637 onwards, of the 
difficulty of which, of its efficient and 
even splendid conduct, and of its singu- 
lar importance in connexion with the 
general history of England, we have 
tried to give some idea? Was it not on 
these men, in conjunction with the 
Rotheses, the Argyles, the Loudouns, 
the Johnstones of Warriston, and, even- 
tually, the Lesleys and other military 
Scots trained in the Gustavus- Adolphus 
wars, that the conduct of that move- 
ment devolved? Can a movement like 
that have had a “‘rabble” at its heart ? 
And who among all the men who were 
at the heart of that movement towers 
up as the man in chief? I believe that, 
if a competent historian were called 
upon to name the ablest and most pro- 
minent Scotchmen of the middle of the 
seventeenth century, he would (always 
reserving on the Royalist side the gal- 
lant Montrose, the one man of really 
brilliant genius whom Charles had, 
after he forswore himself and let 
Strafford die), name unhesitatingly 
these four—the Marquis of Argyle ; 
the lawyer Archibald Johnstone of 
Warriston, afterwards Lord Warris- 
ton; the crooked old Gustavus- 
Adolphus soldier, Alexander Lesley, 
afterwards Earl of Leven; and the 
Presbyterian parish-minister, Alexander 
Henderson. Nor am I sure but that, if 
one were required out of these four to 
select the one who was really the chief 
of all, that one would be, not the mar- 
quis, nor yet the lawyer, nor yet the 
soldier, but the Presbyterian parish- 
minister. Yes, this honour, such as it 
is, belongs, I believe, to that particular 
member of Mr. Buckle’salleged “rabble.” 
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Such is my belief, at least ; and I have 
not formed it without reason. Wher- 
ever, in the Scottish movement of that 
time, I see the tremor of a new activity, 
showing that at that pointa manof inven- 
tion and courage has communicated an 
impulse from his own being to the sur- 
rounding element, there, if I investigate, 
I find Alexander Henderson. Wher- 
ever, in the same movement, I find 
things going wrong, and suddenly there 
seems to come the grasp of some massive 
judgment, controlling extravagant coun- 
sels, and bringing back order, without 
loss of energy, there again I find Hender- 
son. Wherever, among the public Scottish 
documents of that time, I come upon 
one more statesmanlike in its conception, 
more cogent in its logic, more large and 
liberal in its speculative tone than the 
rest, I hardly inquire whose it is—I 
know it is Henderson’s. Wherever he 
went, among Scotch or English, his 
superiority was felt. If even the furious 
English courtiers and royalists were 
compelled to make an exception in favour 
of one of the “‘rascally crew of the 
Scottish Covenant,” and to allow that 
he at least had something sterling in 
him, the exception was always Hender- 
son. “ Incomparably the ablest man of 
us all for all things” is honest Baillie’s 
character of him at the time when 
they elected him to the moderator’s 
chair in the Glasgow Assembly of 
1638; and when, after Henderson’s 
death, in 1646, at the age of sixty- 
three, the same Baillie spoke of him 
before his assembled colleagues as “ the 
“ fairest ornament, after Mr. John Knox, 
“ of incomparable memory, that ever the 
“Church of Scotland did enjoy,” the 
assent of all ratified the eulogy. Indeed, 
it is from Henderson’s death in that 
year that the affairs of Scotland begin 
visibly to go into sixes and sevens. It 
is from that date, whether owing to that 
event or not, that the Scotch are seen 
floundering on in the worst fit of caper- 
noitedness of which we have record in 
their history. 

Is all this of no interest to the pre- 
sent generation? It ought not to be so. 
Over that particular combination of men 
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and events, Anglo-Scottish or Scoto- 
English, there rolled immediately the 
wave of a grander tumult. Greater 
names emerged, and new controver- 
sies enacted themselves, still pointing 
forward; and between that age and 
this there has been the march and 
tramp of two centuries of men now 
also among the dead. To us, in this 
busy age, of what avail this resuscita- 
tion of forgotten old matters, of names 
long unheard of and always uncouth— 
Macdonnells and Colkittos and Galasps ? 
Not so have thought the best writers 
among us—the Macaulays and others of 
recent times, who have still turned, by 
a literary instinct which their reason 
could justify, back to the seventeenth 
century, as that period in the past 
history of the British Islands in ex- 
ploring the transactions of which they 
could, with good results to their con- 
temporaries, employ still more and more 
research. What is History for but to 
recover forgotten names that ought not 
to be forgotten, to make rich our 
memories, to connect the life of the 
present, through an avenue of increas- 
ingly strong recollections, with the life of 
the past? And more and more it will, 
be found that in History, as in other 
things, superficiality will not do—that 
there must be quarrying and deep dig- 
ging, and turning over and over of heaps 
of buried material, and marshalling of 
entire orders of facts that have been 
lost sight of but are still recoverable ; 
that the presentation again and again, 
as in most of our popular narratives, of 
a few large historical names and inci- 
dents already familiar, with repetitions 
of the old comments respecting them, 
and a dash of twopenny philosophy 
about the laws of progress, is a method 
of sheer indolence, which is beggaring 
our historical literature before our very 
eyes, and driving us farther and farther 
from all hope of ever knowing what the 
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real laws of human progress may have 
been ; that, in short, while the largest 
names and events will always have the 
preference, it is the very use of History 
to chastise our ignorance and rouse our 
curiosity over and over again, by re- 
vealing to us what a multiplicity of 
things, behind those names and events, 
and yet in vital connexion with them, 
remains to be known. And where shall 
History exercise itself more usefully, 
with any such end in view, than in the 
exploration of our own national annals— 
of those English, Irish, and Scottish 
affairs of a few by-past centuries, out of 
which, by direct development, our own 
civilization has come? Shall it be 
deemed right and proper that volume 
after volume should be written that we 
may know a thing or two about Tiglath- 
Pileser and other polysyllabic Assyrians 
—shall it be deemed a labour worthy of 
our scholars and historians to clear up 
for us the politics of Nikias, or to tell 
the true story of the Gracchi—and shall 
it be with impatience that, because of 
our very ignorance in our own national 
history, we hear of men who, though 
they did chance to wear homespun 
English or Scottish names, did more for 
us a good deal than ever Tiglath-Pileser 
meant to do, were more akin to us than 
Nikias, served our liberties more nearly 
than all the Roman Gracchi? At all 
events, if a modern writer, of his own 
free will, does make a raid among these 
less-known worthies of our national past 
— if, with an intent not to honour but 
to vilify, he pays a visit to their graves, 
disturbing in that little-invaded solitude 
the grass and the weeds that time has 
made so rank—what is any one else to 
do that may have been lingering among 
these graves before him, on an errand 
more like that.of Old Mortality, but to 
start up, mallet and chisel in hand, and 
confront the intruder ? 
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SERFDOM IN 


RUSSIA. 


BY NICHOLAS ROWE, 


TWENTY-THREE millions of human beings 
—more than the whole population of 
Great Britain—set free by one stroke of 
the pen is a magnificent stride in the 
march of freedom. At such a spectacle 
the world would at all times look on 
with feelings of deep interest, but at the 
present moment those feelings cannot 
fail to be greatly enhanced. It is the 
work of the despotic ruler of a nation 
that we have been wont to call semi- 
barbarous, and contrasts curiously with 
the events that are now happening 
among our Transatlantic cousins. The 
model republic of the world is being 
shattered into fragments, and men’s 
hands are being raised against the lives 
of their brothers, ostensibly to uphold 
and perpetuate a worse form of bondage 
than that which the Emperor of Russia 
has, of his own sole will and pleasure, 
swept away for ever out of his dominions. 

We know very little about Russia— 
even less than the Russians know about 
us. English habits and English insti- 
tutions are highly esteemed in Russia, 
and the desire to become better ac- 
quainted is growing stronger every day. 
English literature is fast superseding the 
flimsy French trash which has hitherto 
held undisputed sway; English go- 
vernesses and English tutors meet with 
an appreciation and a rate of remunera- 
tion higher than fall to their lot in any 
other part of the world. It will there- 
fore be well for Englishmen to give due 
consideration to a measure upon which, 
as a native writer has pithily remarked, 
the whole future of Russia depends, and 
to make themselves acquainted with its 
leading features. 

The meaning of the term “ serfdom,” 
in Russia, has been very generally mis- 
understood. It is not slavery, as under- 
stood by the old Roman and Germanic 
laws, and it is not equivalent to the 
slavery of to-day in America. Slavery, 


in its fullest and most complete sense, 
certainly did exist in Russia in the an- 
cient and middle ages prior to the intro- 
duction of serfdom. The first book of 
laws which was issued by Yaroslaf, in 
1020, and wastermed “ Rooskaia Pravda” 
(Russian jurisprudence), enacts that 
slaves, by capture, purchase, commit- 
ment for crime or debt, or by the volun- 
tary sale of themselves, for a limited 
term, or for life, shall be considered 
fully and unconditionally the personal 
property of their lord or proprietor. 
Similar provisions are to be found in 
the “Soodebuik,” a code of laws com- 
menced by Ivan III. in 1497, and re- 
vised and completed by Ivan IV. in 
1550. Slavery in this form, however, 
never existed to any great extent in 
Russia, and, with the establishment of 
an absolute form of government, it slowly 
but surely decreased. At the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, it 
merged into the system of villeinage, 
which was then gradually developing 
itself. Slavery, then, in the common 
acceptation of the term, has long ago 
ceased to exist in Russia; and in the 
judicial code of the present day there 
is not to be found even any trace of the 
word. 

Villeinage, on the other hand, did not 
prevail to any great extent in ancient 
Russia. The inhabitants of villages and 
agricultural labourers were entirely free, 
from the time of the elevation of Russia 
into a state, until the end of the sixteenth 
century. They were subjected to various 
imposts, which differed as the lands on 
which they lived belonged to the Tsar 
or State, to monasteries, towns, com- 
munities, or private individuals; but 
they possessed the privilege of free 
transit from one locality to another, with 
the view of settling wherever they might 
deem it most advantageous to themselves. 
This right of migration at any season was 
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soon found to be injurious to a state 
geographically extensive, and chiefly 
agricultural. Taxes could not be col- 
lected regularly, and large tracts of land 
remained uncultivated. The landed pro- 
prietors were embarrassed in fulfilling 
the obligations entailed upon them by 
the possession of land under the crown, 
particularly with regard to military ser- 
vices which they were obliged to render 
to the state. The prevention of this 
evil first led to the permanent attach- 
ment of the inhabitants of the villages 
to the soil on which they dwelt. 

The earliest traces of this attachment 
to the soil are, it is true, to be found as 
far back as the middle of the thirteenth 
century, during the Tartar domination, 
when a census was taken in 1257 in 
order to secure the regular collection of 
taxes. The inhabitants of towns and 
villages settled on the lands of the state 
were forbidden to leave them without 
special permission. But this order did not 
immediately become law. The custom 
sprang up by degrees of restricting the 
migrations of the peasants to the com- 
mencement, or termination, of the agri- 
cultural season. This custom was 
legalized by Ivan IIL, in 1497, and 
confirmed by Ivan IV., in 1550; but 
the full and final attachment of the pea- 
sant to the soil was not consummated 
until at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

In the reign of the last lineal de- 
scendant of the house of Rurik, the Tsar 
Fedor Ivanovitch, the migration of the 
peasants was suppressed. By the coun- 
sel and influence of Boris Godunof, a 
Boyar, who was then all-powerful, and 
who actually succeeded to the vacant 
throne on the death of that monarch, a 
decree was issued, on the 24th of No- 
vember, 1597, forbidding all peasants 
to leave those lands on which that date, 
St. George’s Day, should find them. If, 
however, they had removed within five 
years previously, they were commanded 
to return to the lands to which they had 
been attached in 1592. From this it 
came to pass that the serfs have always 
regarded Boris Godunof as their enslaver, 
and his name is remembered with exe- 
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crations to the present time, while 
Yurief Den (St. George’s Day) has 
hitherto been an anniversary fraught 
with the most melancholy recollections 
throughout all Russia. 

This was the first enactment that 
bound the peasant, hitherto free, firmly 
to the soil. It was not carried out at 
once, but passed through a series of 
changes, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, under Godunof, the 
Pretender Dmitri, and Vassilii Shuiski, 
and was only at length finally established 
in 1649, four years after the accession of 
Alexei Mikhailovitch. 

According to the spirit of the laws, 
the attachment of the peasant to the 
soil did not legally enslave him. It was 
merely an administrative police-measure, 
which affected the whole of the provin- 
cial population, and was adopted with 
the view of insuring the regular collec- 
tion of imposts, and of suppressing 
vagrancy, which had greatly increased. 
Similarly the burghers were fixed to 
towns for the same purpose, and the 
Boyars and their children were also sub- 
jected to compulsory service under the 
Government, their names being enrolled 
with that object in special registers. It 
was therefore not unnatural that the 
Government, in making the landowners 
responsible for the due payment of taxes 
on the lands belonging to them, and on 
those occupied by their tenants, and in 
summoning them with retainers equipped 
at their own expense for military service, 
should give them some privileges over 
the persons of the peasants settled on 
their estates. The laws of the seven- 
teenth century ordained that every pea- 
sant attached to the soil should have an 
allotment of ground settled upon him. 
The landowners were always obliged to 
preserve a certain portion of land to be 
cultivated for the enjoyment of the pea- 
sants, and this ground was almost 
invariably called theirs in the legal acts 
of the times, in contradistinction to that 
belonging to the landowners. But the 
serfs had no security or permanence in 


‘the enjoyment of this privilege, for the 


landlords commenced transferring them 
from one estate to another, converting 
co 
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them into domestic ‘servants, and dis- 
posing of them by sale and will. The 
sale of serfs became at length, as it were, 
sanctioned by law ; to such an extent 
had custom taken the lead of law, which 
was forced to acknowledge a state of 
things that had engrafted itself on the 
life of the people by the force of circum- 
stances, Serfs were bought and sold 
even without the land, and families were 
broken up and dispersed without the 
slightest hesitation or remorse. That 
these practices were not at all uncommon 
is evident from the ukaz of Peter the 
Great, issued in 1721.1 

At the commencement of the eight- 
eenth century this second phase of 
serfdom assumed a more definite form 
under the radical changes which the 
genius and determination of Peter 
effected in the whole social system of 
Russia. In order to ensure a due col- 
lection of taxes, and a regular levy of 
recruits, Peter, in 1718, introduced a 
new plan for enumerating the people. 
With the commencement of this system 
the former mode of assessing taxes ac- 
cording to estates, and fixing the extent 
of military service by tenure, was super- 
seded by a general personal or poll tax. 
At the same time the landowners were 
held strictly responsible by law for any 
irregularity in the payment of imposts, 
or non-conformity to their military en- 
gagements, on the part of the serfs 
attached to their estates, whether agri- 
cultural or domestic. One of the con- 
sequences of this was the elevation of 
the domestic serf to'a greater degree of 
importance, as being liable to be sum- 
moned into the service of his country, 
whereas he had previously been only 
regarded as a mere chattel, appurtenance, 
or article of possession. But, never- 
theless, on the whole, the civil position 
of the serf was remarkably lowered. Up 
to this time he had enjoyed and retained 
many privileges, such as embracing the 
military career of his own free will, ac- 
quiring immovable property, and trad- 
ing and trafficking in towns and villages. 

' A law was passed forbidding the sale of 


serfs at the country fairs so late even as 
1808, 
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The attachment of each serf individually, 
instead of by tenement collectively, gave 
the landowner a firmer hold over him. 
Although this was done in the form of 
a financial and military administrative 
measure, yet it was in reality the first 
legal enactment securing the peasant 
personally to the proprietor of the soil. 
Peter, moreover, with the view of pro- 
moting mining and manufacturing enter- 
prise, permanently attached@ some of the 
serfs to certain mines and factories, on 
the condition that they should revert to 
the crown in case the undertaking was 
abandoned. This class, who were called 
possession-serfs, are landless, and now 
number 21,813 persons of both sexes. 
The Emperor Nicholas did all he could 
to reduce their number which in his 
time had reached 100,000, for their con- 
dition was most deplorable, and they 
were positively slaves. 

In the reigns of Anne and Elizabeth, 
the serfs were still more firmly bound 
to the landowners ; and domestic serfs, 
who until then had only been looked 
upon as temporary bondsmen, were 
reduced to a state of unconditional ser- 
vitude by an ukaz of the 26th of March, 
1729. This ukaz also deprived them of 
their privilege of entering the army of 
their own free will. Another ukaz, in 
October, 1730, deprived them of their 
privilege of inheriting and possessing 
land. This was followed by a third, in 
1736, which granted to the proprietor 
the right to punish his serfs,—a power 
hitherto only vested in the state. In 
June, 1742, these edicts were solemnly 
confirmed. In 1760 an ukaz was pro- 
mulgated by which any proprietor was 
empowered to send those serfs with 
whom he was displeased or dissatisfied 
to work in the mines of Nerchinsk in 
Siberia—the Government, with the most 
tender solicitude for the interests of the 
nobles, undertaking to make an allow- 
ance for all serfs so disposed of, in the 
quota of recruits to be furnished by such 
proprietors. 

There now remained but little to be 
done towards despoiling the unfortunate 
peasant of the last vestiges of his liberty, 
but what little did remain was most 
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effectually accomplished by the sovereign 
“whom glory still adores.” 


Catherine II. believed that her safest 
policy lay in conciliating the nobles ; and 
to their aggrandisement every other 
class was ruthlessly sacrificed. The 
nobles had been altogether exempted 
from compulsory service under the 
crown by an ukaz of Peter III. in 1762; 
and, although temporarily suspended, 
this decree was afterwards confirmed by 
Catherine. By a charter granted to the 
nobles in 1765, among other privileges 
ceded to them,-the hitherto conditional 
right of possessing crown-lands with 
serfs attached to them became free and 
absolute, and those serfs passed fully 
and entirely into the power of the pro- 
prietor. Catherine, moreover, in 1783, 
reduced the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
who had still retained their liberty, to 
the same miserable state of servitude as 
the other peasants of her empire. 

This state of things continued with 
but little change until the deposition of 
the Emperor Paul, when some spasmodic 
unconnected efforts were made to check 
the increase of serfdom. During the 
reigns of Alexander and Nicholas no 
fewer than eight commissions were 
appointed to inquire into the condition 
of the serfs; but their proceedings were 
conducted in secret, and eventually 
failed to produce any practical result. 
True it is that certain enactments were 
made from time to time in favour of the 
serf; but these measures either fell 
through altogether from being left to the 
option of the proprietors to carry them 
out, or were only productive of partial 
good from being called forth by particu- 
lar circumstances, and confined to limited 
localities. Thus, in 1803, the Emperor 
Alexander I. issued a decree containing 
rules for the cultivation of the soil by 
free labour, and in 1804, another, which 
granted to the serfs of the Baltic pro- 
vinces the free power to enter into con- 
tracts with. the proprietors for the 
cultivation of the soil, the right to 
acquire and possess land, and, lastly, 
their personal freedom. 

Meanwhile, great dissatisfaction had 





been springing up among the general 
body of the serfs, and risings had not 
unfrequently taken place. This dis- 
content dates from the manifesto of 
Peter III. in 1762, liberating the 
nobles from their compulsory service 
to the crown. It has been already 
shown that this decree was suspended 
by Catherine, and not confirmed until 
1765. The chief cause of this tem- 
porary suspension was the commotion 
among the serfs, who believed that a 
similar decree had been issued by the 
emperor at the same time, freeing them 
from their compulsory allegiance to 
their proprietors. This feeling has 
never died out in Russia among the 
peasantry, who are accustomed to look 
up to the Tsar as their father and 
friend, while they regard the nobles as 
their enemies and persecutors. 

The Emperors Alexander I. and 
Nicholas are well known to have had 
the good of the serfs at heart, and to 
have originated, as has been already 
shown, many measures for their benefit ; 
but the determined opposition they met 
with in some quarters, the lukewarm 
support or indifference in others, and 
the distraction caused by wars and 
other external circumstances, prevented 
their accomplishing any decided and 
general reforms, Alexander IL, who 
certainly has a much greater right to 
vaunt “L’Empire c’est la Paix” than 
his brother-potentate, may, therefore, 
well say in his manifesto, that he 
regards the work of thoroughly ame- 
liorating the condition of the peasantry 
as a sacred legacy devolving upon him 
from his ancestors. 

Ever since he ascended the throne, 
Alexander has been incessantly working 
towards the fulfilment of those purposes 
which he publishes to the world in the 
decree of the 19th of February (March 
3d). To this end, committees of the 
nobility have been organised in the 
various provinces, for the purpose of 
examining into, and collecting, all the 
facts and circumstances that could be 
drought to bear upon the question. 
After a protracted investigation, these 
committees drew up certain proposals 
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deduced from the data thus collected. 
These proposals necessarily differed very 
much; but they were compared and 
harmonised by the supreme committee 
constituted for that purpose, and finally 
examined and amended by the council 
of the empire. 

It is not to be supposed that all this 
was done without a great deal of oppo- 
sition ; but the emperor has remained 
firm and decided throughout, and has 
carried all obstacles before him. The se- 
vereand dignified rebuke he administered 
to the nobles at Moscow, and elsewhere, 
during one of his provincial tours, shows 
how completely his heart was in the 
work, and was doubtless not without its 
effect upon the progress of the measure. 

By the regulations thus carefully 
considered and determined on, the 
peasant is guaranteed the possession of 
his house and the plot of ground at- 
tached to it. He is also permitted to 
acquire additional lands, on the payment 
of a fixed sum to the proprietor. The 
quantity of land assigned to the peasant 
varies according to the locality and qua- 
lity of the soil. As this grant of land 
would have the effect of entirely stripping 
some of the smaller proprietors of their 
possessions, it is proposed in such cases 
to provide for the serfs out of the crown 
lands. The peasants are compelled to 
pay a rent to the proprietor for these 
additional lands ; but they are, at the 
same time, permitted to redeem them 
by fixed and consecutive payments, and 
thus raise themselves to the rank of small 
landed proprietors. 

The communal system, which obtains 
so extensively in Russia, will probably 
undergo a great change. <A village com- 
munity, having cleared off all the pay- 
ments for the land assigned to it, will be 
permitted to make its wishes known for 
the distribution of the land, ceded to it 
as a whole, amongst its members. The 
Government reserves to itself the right 
to decide upon the proposed division, 
which, if approved, will necessarily do 
away altogether with the communistic 
principle hitherto prevailing. 

In all cases, when the stipulated pay- 
ments have been completed, the “‘obrok,” 


or tax which the peasant pays to the 
proprietor for temporary exemption from 
labour, or for the purpose of hiring him- 
self out to another master, will finally 
cease. 

A certain term is fixed over which 
the payments will extend, and this is 
called the transition period. The plots 
of ground ceded to the peasants are not 
transferable until this transition period 
is at an end, and the purchase-money 
complete. These payments will be col- 
lected by the Government from the pea- 
sants in the same way as taxes; while 
the proprietors will be paid in full at 
once by Government bonds of one thou- 
sand roubles each. 

It is evident that such great changes 
as these could not take place all at once ; 
and therefore two years from the date of 
the imperial manifesto has been assigned 
as the limit for their accomplishment. 
It is also evident that many difficulties 
and disputes will take place in carrying 
them out. To adjudicate upon these 
difficulties and disputes, justices of the 
peace will be appointed in each district ; 
while a special court will be constituted 
in each province for the same purpose. 
Until these authorities and tribunals are 
established, the proprietors will continue 
to exercise their rights of jurisdiction 
and police ; while the peasants and do- 
mestics are ordered to remain in their 
present state of subjection to their pro- 
prietors, and to fulfil unmurmuringly all 
their old obligations to them. 

Such is a brief history of the rise and 
fall of serfdom in Russia. It will now 
be desirable to examine its probable 
results. So sweeping a measure must 
of necessity work much good or ill to 
Russia, and birds of ill-omen have not 
been wanting to predict all kinds of evils, 
among the least of which are the ruin 
of the landed proprietors, and a general 
revulsion to a chaos of barbarism. 

The provinces in which serfdom existed 
at the date of the imperial manifesto 
contained, at the last census in 1858, a 
population of 59,000,000. Of these, 
48,000,000 were engaged in the culti- 
vation of the soil, and were divided as 
follows :— 
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1. Freemen a land 
of their own 


2. Free peasants on Dende 

belonging to the state, 

under various denomina- 

tions, and with different 

rights and privileges, but 

all paying “obrok” for the 

land they cultivate . 23,300,000 
3. Serfs belonging to private 

proprietors, formingabout 

36 per cent., or more than 

one-third of the whole po- 

pulation, and two-fifths of 

the rural population . . 22,563,086 


1,500,000 


The proportion of sexes among the 
serfs is 100 males to 105 females, while 
in the whole population it is 100 males 
to 101 females. This curious discrepancy 
may be explained to a certain extent by 
the concealment of the true number of 
males among the serfs, in order to avoid 
the payment of taxes and the annual 
levies of recruits. 

The proportion of serfs to the whole 
population is greatest in the earlier Polish 
provinces, where it ranges from 56 to 
70 per cent., and in Great Russia, where 
it ranges from 57 to 68 percent. ; whilst 
it is least in the Crimea, where it is 5 
per cent., and in Bessarabia, where it is 
only 1 per cent. 

The average of the whole country gives 
210 serfs to each proprietor. The serfs 
may be classified in the following 
manner :— 


Serfs attached to land . 20,158,231 


Domestic serfs. 1,467,378 
Temporary serfs ° 354,324 
Serfs belonging to institu- 

tions. . . 40,544 


Serfs belonging: to mines and 
manufactories . . . . 542,599 








22,563, 086 

The proclamation of their emancipa- 
tion was received by the serfs in general 
with shouts of joy, but in some places 
with unintelligent indifference. Many 
risings of the peasantry have taken place 
all over the country, especially in the 








governments of Tula and Kief, and even 
in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburgh 
itself. The majority of these have been 
without any intelligible object beyond 
that contained in a refusal to work, and 
any longer to recognise their obligations 
to the former “masters of their souls.” 
A serious disturbance recently occurred 
at Kazau. A peasant gave himself out 
as Alexander IIL, and by that means 
assembled a mob of 5,000 peasants ; but 
the outbreak was speedily put down by 
the military, and the impostor shot. 

The principal consequence of the 
emancipation of the serfs will be a mi- 
nute redistribution of a large proportion 
of the landed property of the country, 
and the creation of a numerous class of 
small proprietors. The great landowners, 
and the country generally, cannot fail 
to suffer for a considerable period from 
such a social revolution. The former 
will suffer from the loss of his serfs, and 
the compulsory sale of his land at what 
he considers an inadequate price, as well 
as from the scarcity and dearness of free 
labour. The latter will suffer from cul- 
tivation being confided toa semi-civilized, 
inert peasantry, without capital, and 
without enterprise. To remedy this to 
a certain extent, agencies have been 
already established for bringing over 
foreign labour ; but, notwithstanding all 
that may be done in this way, agricul- 
ture will receive a severe shock, from 
which it can only recover when the 
great bulk of the lands shall, in the 
natural course of things, have fallen into 
the hands of those who have emerged 
from the small proprietary class with 
large capital. Time must also be allowed 
for the labour-market to become re-ad- 
justed to a level that will allow those 
possessed of extensive estates to pursue 
agriculture with profit, and to raise a 
surplus produce at a remunerative rate 
for exportation. 

We must observe, in passing, that a 
long time must elapse before machinery 
replaces labour in Russian agriculture. 


. Its dearness, and the nearly total ab- 


sence of scientific farming, will continue 
to circumscribe its application to the 
purposes of cultivation. 
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Agricultural produce forms the great 
staple of the Russian empire, and at 
certain seasons of the year attracts almost 
the entire labouring population. The 
very fact of each labourer becoming 
entitled to a plot of ground of his own, 
or to a share of the lands ceded to the 
commune to which he belongs, is of 
itself sufficient to cause a permanent 
determination of the emancipated serfs 
to the villages, where each, with little 
toil, may raise on the land he now owns 
sufficient for the scanty wants of a pri- 
mitive state of society. Freedom will be 
realized in sluggish vegetation, in the 
contented simplicity of the earliest ages 
of nations. 

The manufacturing interests of the 
country must also suffer greatly, owing 
to the withdrawal of labour which will 
follow. It appears almost like an 
anomaly to state that there is no artisan 
class in Russia; but such is the fact. 
Skilled labour is obtained with the 
greatest difficulty, and at a relative cost 
which evidences the high appreciation 
in which it is held. With a population 
at a great disproportion to the extent of 
territory, there is necessarily no surplus 
labour in Russia. In spring and sum- 
mer, when every arm is wanted for the 
plough and the reaping-hook, almost 
every factory labourer sets his face 
homewards, and, little heeding the 
value of the time he loses in traversing, 
most frequently on foot, the hundreds 
of miles before him, returns to his 
native village and his family. On the 
return of winter, he again leaves his 
wife and children to seek the means of 
subsistence, during five or six months, 
at one of the seats of manufacturing 
industry. At this season, therefore, 
these manufactories have no lack of 
cheap labour, though of no very skilful 
description. Were not the labour thus 
obtained extremely cheap, the manu- 
facturer could not exist, for the pro- 
duce during the winter months must 
manifestly be at a rate of profit suffi- 
cient to cover the loss he sustains in 
summer by the closing of his works. 

Some manufactories are, indeed, con- 
tinued the whole year round ; but these 
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are either establishments conducted 
by landed proprietors with serf-labour 
drawn from districts where the land 
is least fertile, or factories pursuing 
the higher branches of industry, and 
able to afford, under a protective system, 
the employment of the comparatively 
small amount of skilled labour which 
the country affords. In the first of 
these cases, the manufactory must either 
be closed altogether on the emancipation 
of the serfs, or be conducted with con- 
siderably less advantage in the winter 
months ; and, in the second, the cost of 
production must he greatly enhanced by 
the increased demand for factory labour. 

The tendency of these remarks is to 
show the antagonism that must ensue 
between the agricultural interests and 
the manufacturing industry of the 
country. The labour-market, unfettered, 
will necessarily return to a legitimate 
and natural state, supplying those chan- 
nels of wealth which will best repay 
pursuit and development. The pro- 
hibitory duties levied on foreign cotton, 
woollens, hardware, &c., sufficiently 
show that similar native manufactures 
can add but little to the wealth of 
Russia ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
extensive exportation of grain, tallow, 
wool, and hides, &c., clearly demon- 
strates the agrarian resources of the 
country. The struggle, therefore, be- 
tween the two interests must be in- 
stantaneously decided in favour of agri- 
culture. Moreover, manufacturing in- 
dustry on the European system is not 
suited to the character of the Russian 
people ; and it cannot compete, under 
the conditions of free, and, therefore, 
dear labour, with agriculture, pursued 
at a decided profit hy labourers who are 
at the same time independent pro- 
prietors, 

This is a part of the question in 
which England is commercially inter- 
ested ; for by it will be consummated 
the triumph of British industry in the 
disputed fields of Central Asia and 
China. Russia, from the causes already 
enumerated, will no longer be able to 
produce, at anything like their former 
prices, the manufactures she now sup- 
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plies to those countries, and England, 
with coal and cheap machinery, must 
beat her out of the market altogether. 
We have thus endeavoured to point 
out the inconveniences and temporary 
losses which Russia will have to undergo 
from the emancipation of the serfs. Of 
the great and lasting benefits that must 
eventually follow, who can entertain a 
doubt? The future of Russia it is 
impossible to circumscribe, when her 
immense natural resources are fairly de- 
veloped, and when her vast territories 
shall be permeated in every direction by 
railroads and canals, of which, even now, 
many thousands of miles are in progress. 
Education must be more widely diffused, 
and a vast number of social reforms— 
already commenced—must be accom- 
plished before the benefit of this measure 
can be made fully apparent. The present 
generation will probably die out before 
the peasant can be brought to a right 
appreciation of the new circumstances in 


which he is placed. Oppressed as the 
serf has so long been, a very severe 
reaction must be produced against the 
lord to whom he no longer owes service 
or allegiance. He will long continue to 
preserve a spirit of sullenness and mis- 
trust towards his late despoiler. The 
vague notions of freedom which a class 
so long enslaved can only possess, will 
long blind them to their best interests ; 
and,until the light of civilization properly 
reaches the serf, liberty will only be 
associated in his darkened mind with a 
licence to live unmolested in the enjoy- 
ment of the few fruits he asks of a boun- 
tiful earth. In the course of years, how- 
ever, intelligence will spread, and capital 
accumulate. Then will an improved 
system of agriculture enrich the coun- 
try, and manufacturing industry, start- 
ing on a natural basis, will be gradually 
re-established, and attain a state of per- 
fection from which it now falls so very - 
far short. 


THE RESTORATION: A FRAGMENT, ” 


Tat night Edmund Allerton slept 
better than perhaps he had ever slept 
before. From life’s joys he had long 
parted company ; and now, at last, life’s 
burthen was to be taken away: or, 
rather, for many a long year he had 
wrestled with life as with an inveterate 
foe, and had been thrown by that foe 
so often, that he had well-nigh despaired 
of overcoming: and now, at last, he 
was conqueror. A few hours more and 
he would rejoin those “many mighty 
souls of heroes” whose bodies the 
Restoration had been casting for a prey 
of late so thickly, if not to the dogs 
and to all the fowls of heaven, yet to 
the far viler and more ravenous fangs, 
and beaks, and claws, and talons of 
malignant humanity. He slept peace- 
fully—undreaming, unstirring—like a 
child. Yet that sleep, when it comes 
to us, is so deep, so full, so whole, so 
quickening, in its mimic death, that a 
few hours of it outweigh the dreamy 


tossings of the longest winter's night, 
The clock had not yet struck four in 
the bright June morning when he 
awoke. The same joy was upon him, 
and all nature seemed to share that joy. 
The thrushes were doing their best to 
make the nightingales forgotten; the 
cuckoo was ringing out his mellow, 
accentual trochee; through the half- 
open casement there gushed in a mixed 
odour of honeysuckles and roses, out- 
clambering the heavy ivy which almost 
stopped out the light. Allerton flung 
himself lightly from his bed, tossed on 
his clothes, and, opening wide the case- 
ment, looked out, drinking in the fresh, 
almost crisp morning air. His first 
impulse was to leap out, as he had 
many a time done when a boy, on to 
the bright, dewy greensward. But he 
remembered that he was a prisoner, and 


‘ that it might have been deemed an 


attempt to escape. Escape! he laughed 
within himself to think of it—escape 
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with the very prize of his lonely life 
before him! So he remained where he 
was, merely gathering two or three 
honeysuckle-bunches, and exhausting 
their sweet flowers one by one. He 
looked out for the last time on the 
flower-garden of his forefathers. Sadly 
hacked and mangled it had been since 
the days when those walks of yew, and 
box, and cypress, and holly, were kept 
trimmed, under his mother’s vigilant 
inspection, to all the newest devices of 
animal form which the last published 
hook of travels might suggest. There 
was one walk in which it had been the 
custom on the birthday of any heir to 
cut out his cipher in the solid wall of 
box ; and, if he lived to man’s estate 
and married, then to add on his wed- 
ding-day the cipher of his wife, joined 
to his by a true love-knot. Allerton 
looked out for this. It was the 
quaintest, queerest wreck in all that 
wilderness. Ciphers and true love- 
knots had alike grown untrimmed into 
the strangest forms, wholly unlike them- 
selves, wholly unlike nature. One only 
retained its shape—his own, which an 
old assistant-gardener, who clung to the 
traditions of the past, still persisted, 
with the feeble hands of seventy, in 
renewing. But the wall, which Allerton 
remembered stretching compact for 
twenty yards from his cipher, was now 
broken sharply by a broad horse-path, 
cut, as the shortest way, to the stables 
beyond. There was no room left for 
his true love-knot.. A huge gap must 
have intervened between the bride- 
groom’s cipher and the bride’s. 

The thing was not of yesterday: yet 
Allerton had never noted it till now. 
Nature, indeed, had been to him well 
nigh a blank for now nearly thirteen 
years ; and, during much more than those 
thirteen years, he had been but little at 
his home. Successive gardeners had 
come and gone ; for several years there 
had been none. Havoc had been com- 
mitted on all sides, whilst the owner 
was being “ barbadoed” by those Crom- 
wellian sycophants who had occupied 
his lands. Only since his return had 
a little care been again bestowed, yet 
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He could 
notice how the old peacocks and camels 
were vanishing by degrees; how a freer, 
bolder, less artificial taste was spreading 


evidently by fresh hands. 


abroad. Bacon’s Essay on Gardening 
came to his mind, and, for the first time 
since he was a boy, he began speculating 
upon what is now called Jandscape- 
gardening. He laughed to think how, 
in spite of all Restorations, the new 
was surely casting out the old. He 
thought much which John Evelyn was 
even then practising without his know- 
ing it. Still, death-doomed Republican 
though he might be, his mind went 
back with pleasure to the old days. 
He was vexed to miss the old yew- 
elephant, round which he and Lucy 
had chased each other so often when 
children. The broad path which broke 
through the cipher-walk looked dreary 
to him, though it fronted the east, and 
was just now all garish with the coming 
day. How often, when young, had he 
dreamed that an L would come and 
knit itself there to his E! He threw 
the thought from him as part of that 
burthen of life of which he had now 
the right to be rid—yet where was 
Lucy? He had no tidings of her since 
she had taken the veil. The bitterness 
of that news seemed now spent. He 
had commended her to that Eternal 
Love, of whose breadth, and depth, 
and height, every one of his agonies 
had shown him a little more. She was 
safer there—safer, borne upon the ever- 
lasting arms, than even cradled in his 
own, which, only by the courtesy of his 
captors, were not loaded with fetters. 
For the first time in his life he thanked 
God that she was not his ; that she had 
not to bear the agony of a husband’s 
death ; that he stood alone to suffer. 
No! whatever instances of heroism he 
had seen in many of his friends’ wives, 
sisters, daughters, the stern work of 
those days was perhaps best done by 
men untrammelled with fond household 
bonds. Yes! he thanked God that 
Lucy Wildman had never loved him. 
He had thanked God heartily, honestly, 
the first time. Did he do so equally 
the second time? Did there not shoot 
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across his heart one wild denial, one 
passionate cry? Oh! better one hour 
of a beloved one’s embrace, even though 
it were to be succeeded by agony the 
most awful, than a long convent-languor, 
miscalled life! Better any present tor- 
tures, with the looking forward to a 
blessed re-union, than never to have 
known a joy to make the future worth 
looking forward to! But the cry was 
soon stifled. The Eternal Love knew 
best. He, Edmund Allerton, was fit to 
die, though he might never have been 
fit to make Lucy Allerton happy. Was 
it a strange feeling of vanity that led 
him to step back from the casement and 
gaze into the old Venetian mirror? He 
looked still young for his years. His 
hair, always of a peculiar ashen hue, 
now scarcely showed its grey. His 
beard, which he wore long, contrary to 
the fashion of the day, waved yet silky 
and yellow. His head was somewhat 
bent, his eye sunken, his brow wrinkled 
as well as scarred. But in health he 
felt better, perhaps, than ever before in 
his life. His long Indian exile, instead 
of killing him off, as the Protector had 
intended, had only strengthened him by 
curing the incipient chest-disease. He 
drew himself up, shook his long hair 
from off his forehead, and felt proud to 
die at forty-eight, thus wholly yet a 
man. 

Suddenly his ear caught a murmur— 
the murmur of a woman’s voice. The 
sound appeared to come from a neigh- 
bouring room—once, in Romish days, 
the private oratory of the ladies of the 
house ; since then disused, communi- 
cating below by a separate staircase. 
A door with a secret panel opened into 
it from the room where he now was. 
He approached it ; the sound swelled— 
broken, fitful—a sound of praying, of 
sobbing, of wailing. The spring used 
to be noiseless; would it be so now? 
Ere he had thought the doubt, the 
panel had flown open and without 
noise, 

He looked in, and a thrill ran in- 
voluntarily through him to see a woman 
in a nun’s dress kneeling in prayer 
before a crucifix. The room had evi- 


dently been fitted up hastily for habita- 
tion, probably last evening. A bed lay 
in the further corner, but seemed to 
have been but little troubled by its in- 
tended occupant. Who was she ? 

She knelt, barefoot, with her back 
turned to him, on the steps of what 
had once been a small altar. An ebony 
crucifix of small size, evidently her 
own, was hung upon it. Her face was 
buried in her two bare thin arms, clasped 
upon the ledge of the broken altar. 
Her nun’s cap was off, and her hair, 
white as snow, hung down upon her 
shoulders. Allerton’s eye followed the 
outlines of her body beneath the coarse 
serge dress. He knew those outlines, 
meagre, wasted, as they were. His 
whole frame shook as he recognised his 
cousin. 

His first impulse was to burst in, throw 
himself beside her, claim her for his own 
during these last few hours of life. But 
the door was bolted within, beyond the 
reach of his arm. He might have broken 
it in with a blow. He thought of doing 
so. But just then, in the midst of a 
deeper sob, he saw her raise her hand to 
her heart, and press it. He knew of old 
how wildly that heart throbbed beneath 
any emotion. Many, many times he had 
controlled himself to spare it, swallowed 
down the words of passionate love, of 
passionate expostulation, which were 
swelling to his lips, smoothed his brow, 
curled his mouth into asmile, and babbled 
trivial words and jests, for the sake of 
her rest and quietude. He did so once 
more. He nerved himself to stillness, 
and listened. 

All she said he could not hear. Much 
was stammered, murmured, breathed, 
spoken by the inward voice, with the 
faintest tremble of the outward lips. Still 
she was praying, and, as he could soon 
find, praying for him. How? he strained 
every nerve to hear. Even now, at his 
death-hour, the mad thought rushed 
upon him that possibly she might yet 
love him, that possibly he might through 
her words discover her love. But he 
listened in vain, so far as any such hope 
was concerned. She was praying with 
fervour, with agony ; but praying for his 
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soul, not for himself; praying as she 
might pray for any other heretic doomed 
to hell-fire in the next world, and to im- 
mediate death in this, if he did not enter 
the bosom of the holy Church. Mixed 
up with the idea of his salvation was that 
of .some plan which he was to be led to 
enter into, and which was the only 
chance of escape from his earthly doom. 

Once more Allerton smiled to think 
that he should be deemed capable of 
wishing to escape. | No, he wished it 
less now than ever. The last faint sha- 
dow of a band which might yet have 
tied him to life had passed away. Even 
now, with himself a grey-haired man of 
forty-eight, and his cousin a white-haired 
woman of forty-five—even now, had he 
seen the dimmest approach in her to the 
love he felt within himself—it might 
have been that life had seemed capable 
of some sweetness yet, worthy of some 
effort to be retained. But he durst not 
disguise from himself that there was no 
chance of this. Observing her as he had 
done in these unguarded moments, she 
was still, as towards her very self, the 
same as she had shown herself to him on 
that black day, now more than a quarter 
of a century old, when her firm, sharp 
“ Never !” fell like a lash upon his bared 
heart. As he regained calmness and self- 
mastery through this conviction, there 
rose upon him a sort of shame to be 
thus playing the spy upon her inmost 
thoughts. It mattered little, indeed, see- 
ing how few hours he had to live. Still, 
why should he surprise the secret of a 
director? what had he to do with the 
plans which might have been concocted 
for drawing him within the meshes of a 
Romish web? So far as he was con- 
cerned, a little powder and shot would 
soon tear that cobweb asunder. He put 
the panel to, and withdrew a few paces 
into his room. Her outward form only 
grew the more prominent in his mind’s 
mirror as he withdrew his eye from it. 
He felt a pang of self-reproach at having 
thought of her hitherto only in reference 
to himself. How thin she had become! 
how white her hair was! He began to pic- 
ture to himself a face to match that form 
and hair. He did it boldly—resolutely 
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conjured up before himself the full image 
of an old, worn woman, hardened into 
all the rigid inanity of the nun. Was 
that his cousin Lucy whom he loved? 
Did he love that cousin Lucy? The 
devil’s own question, which God Himself 
seemed to answer, as once more there fell 
upon his ear the rising wail of her prayer. 
Yes, he loved her ; yes, that old, white- 
haired, rigid-faced, vacant-eyed woman 
was the cousin Lucy whom he loved. 
For her, were his life not forfeit already, 
he would die a thousand deaths; for 
her he would live a thousand tortures. 
Proudly, joyfully, that conviction swelled 
upon him, renewing his youth as an 
eagle. What he had been, he was, he 
would be. Uhland was yet by two cen- 
turies still unborn, yet his words of true 
love were realized in Edmund Aller- 
ton :— 


“Dich liebt ich immer, dich lieb, ich 
noch heut, 
Und werde dich lieben in Ewigkeit.” 


He threw himself upon his knees in a 
burst of exultant thankfulness. He 
thanked God for life, for death, for every 
past anguish, for this last, unhoped-for 
boon of seeing the desire of his eyes 
once more ; above all, for this great love, 
which had been to him the elixir of life 
through its very agonies, which he felt 
now welling forth in his heart full and 
pure as ever. He thanked God for her, 
and that noble gentle heart which had 
prompted her even now to undertake 
this hopeless errand; for the common 
faith to which he felt bound still, in 
spite of all differences. He prayed amid 
his thanksgivings,—not with anguish, 
but with hope,—that the Eternal Love 
might ever fold her spirit more tenderly 
to himself. 

So they both knelt—a poor material 
wall between their bodies—one at heart, 
because one in God. She, with sobs and 
wailings, as one who had yet to die 
earth’s life ; he, with bursts of rapture, 
as one who should, ere long, live earth’s 
death. 

The rustling of a dress told him that 
he, too, had been overheard. He started 
up, his heart, too, beating like a girl's. 
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But the thought of hers nerved him 
once more to strength. Both stood still 
an instant, waiting, listening, each for 
the other. With tremulous hand she 
knocked, at last, at the door. “Come 
in,” he said, almost in an undertone, for 
his tongue cleaved well-nigh to the roof 
of his mouth. She entered. A glad 
surprise awaited his first glance. Instead 
of the wrinkled old nun he feared, yet 
longed to see, there stood before him a 
woman pale indeed and thin, and white- 
haired, and bearing the marks of much 
suffering, but. who had only grown since 
he last saw her into a more statuesque 
beauty. The outline of each feature was 
firm, not hard; the brow, narrow as 
ever, was smooth as any marble; the 
fair, dove-like eyes had acquired the 
calmness and strength of habitual com- 
mand ; the faintest bloom—perhaps it 
was only the excitement of the moment 
—tinted yet the cheeks, which the white 
hair, though half-hidden underneath the 
nun’s wimple, set out by contrast with 
a sort of golden hue. Involuntarily 
there occurred to him the strange old 
simile—* Apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.” Involuntarily he thought better 
of the convent rule, which had restored 
to him his Lucy, looking yet so like 
herself. 

There are few, perhaps, with whom 
some feeling of personal vanity does not 
linger to the last. In this case each was 
thankful that the other did not start or 
shrink at a meeting after so many years 
of absence. Each was ignorant of 
having been seen by the other already ; 
she, when praying in the old oratory— 
he, when escorted last night to his room. 

“ Dearest cousin,” he said, “ how came 
you here ?” 

“Cousin !”—Why did that word so 
thrill through her? She had been 
called in her turn “ daughter,” “ sister,” 
“mother,” by persons who claimed no 
traceable kinship with her, and could 
have heard any such name unmoved. 
But this poor word, “ cousin,” so distant 
and colourless in the sphere of true 
family relationships, seemed to have 
acquired a strange living reality through 
having been disdainfully left out of 
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account by those who had shaped out 
the so-called spiritual family, the sham 
family mockery of God’s Divine order 
of kinship. Perhaps she had been 
moved already more than she was aware 
herself, by having re-entered the haunt 
of so many old memories. The utterance 
of that single word seemed to call them 
forth round her like a flock of doves 
that recognise their mistress, settling on 
her shoulders on all sides. She seemed 
to see her stately old uncle, Sir Walter 
Allerton, in his Elizabethan doublet, 
and her lively, fond aunt, Dame Mary, 
in her starched Elizabethan frill. She 
seemed to see herself a child, hand in 
hand with another child. She felt asin 
a dream ; yet, as one often feels in dreams, 
felt that she must speak. 

“Colonel Allerton,” she began. 

“ Nay,” he broke in, “ Edmund for a 
few hours longer ; call me Edmund once 
more, Lucy, I beseech you.” 

She had a point to gain, sweet saint ! 
She knew how often she had won over 
many a wild, world-smitten girl to con- 
ventual fervour by humouring her at 
the first. It was only for a few hours 
more, perhaps; and, if not, it was a trifle 
compared with the end in view. “ Ed- 
mund, then,” she resumed . . . But to 
hear that name once more issue from 
her own lips utterly unnerved her— 
utterly put to flight all her plans, all 
her intended exhortations, all her pre- 
pared reasonings, all her prayers of a 
minute ago. She was well-nigh sinking. 
He drew her—almost carried her—to the 
seat in the bay window. Before she 
knew what he was doing he had taken 
off her nun’s cap, loosened the nun’s 
collar, and the long rosary from her 
neck, and had gathered a bunch of 
honeysuckle, and, after making her in- 
hale its fragrance, had placed it in her 
bosom. She sat there, a woman dressed 
in a coarse gown of black serge, with a 
flower at the neck, a nun no longer. 
All was done before she knew how 
to resist; she felt eased in spite of 
herself ; and then, again, sweet saint! 
the thought came, * Thou hast an end 
to gain—these are trifles—humour him.” 

“ Do you know, sweet cousin,” he said, 
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his eyes beaming on her with a glad- 
ness which thrilled by degrees through 
her in turn, “ that it must be now thirty 
years since you and I were together in 
this roomn—thirty years this June ?” 

“ Nay,” said she, almost involuntarily, 
“the latter end of May, at the dressing 
for Mr. Milton’s masque.” 

“True,” heanswered, thanking herwith 
his eyes for recollecting so truly. He 
recalled the dress she wore, the part she 
played, the different accidents of the 
evening. Before her conscience had time 
to smite her for the unhallowed recollec- 
tions, he was beating up the stream of 
time with her, reminding her of their 
common lessons with the lute-master, of 
many a joint pursuit and joint pleasure. 
Onward, onward still they went, nearing 
the placid pool of childhood, in which, 
as we remember it, the current of time 
seems stopped, and the events hang 
trembling over the still waters like silver 
water-lilies. “Do you remember the 
old garden?” he asked, and made her 
rise to view it with him. One by one 
he pointed out to her all the traces of the 
far past ; dark corners, where they were 
wont to hide ; little mounds that were 
their watch-towers ; scenes of old mis- 
haps, dreadful or laughable. Did she 
recollect clambering up the ivy trunk, 
one day, when he had fought for her 
sake with her brother Rowland, and 
was shut up for punishment in the room 
where they now were, to reach him 
some strawberries at that very window? 

“ Ay, and you tried to haul me up to 
you by the wrist.” 

“ And hurt you, too, I mind me of it ; 
but you would not ery out, lest I should 
get scolded, and only showed me that 
night your blackened arm.” 

And then came up the recollection of 
their great warfare with old Will Gutch, 
the gardener, their forays into the fruit- 
garden, and sundry desperate affrays, in 
one of which old Gutch, in lunging at 
Edmund, had fallen through the trunk of 
his choicest yew-elephant, and broken it. 
And he laughed aloud to think of their 
old enemy’s discomfiture—laughed a 
hearty catching laugh, which she could 
not choose but join. 
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But the sound of her own laugh smote 
her through with a sudden sense of bit- 
ter self-reproach. To laugh when death 
and life, time and eternity, seemed to 
be trembling in the balance, and that 
balance held by her own weak hands! 
She turned hastily her face from the 
garden, and, sinking on the seat, as she 
veiled her eyes, to which the tears had 
started, murmured, “Oh! my cousin, 
how dare we think of these childish 
things now /” 

“And why not now?” he replied ; 
adding, almost to himself, the whispered 
words, “ Except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no- 
wise enter the kingdom of heaven.” 

He had given her the opening she 
needed. “Except ye be converted,” 
she repeated after him, now looking 
him in the face with all the firmness of 
the Lady Superior. He smiled, “ Well, 
convert me if you can!” crossed his 
hands upon his knees, and prepared to 
listen. 

And now she poured forth such a 
flood of Romish reasoning and exhorta- 
tion as, perhaps, dear reader, you have 
met ere this. He did listen for a while, 
correcting now and then, with a smile, 
some slight distortion of the truth, some 
specious fallacy, which had deceived the 
utterer. But it was too late for theolo- 
gical argument to stir any depths within 
him. He sat there, to borrow Words- 
worth’s grandly true simile, within sight 
of the ocean of eternity, like a child on 
the sea-shore. He could play with the 
bright shells strewn on its strand of 
earthly time, but he had no eyes to look 
at the sham sea-waves of a picture-book. 
The dogmas and formulas of schools and 
sects were all alike unreal daubs to him. 
Soon he fell into that strange state in 
which the mere understanding becomes 
for a while divorced from our higher 
faculties, our true personality—in which 
we can follow words and reasonings 
without dwelling in them, yielding up 
our best selves to wholly different 
thoughts and feelings. He listened now 
to the voice which told him quite other 
things than the words. He wondered 
whether it was thus she spoke to the 
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nuns in her convent. He tried to fancy 
himself a nun. He almost wished to 
be one, that he might hear that sweet, 
longed-for, long-lost voice for ever sound- 
ing round him. He noticed, with a sort 
of artist’s rapture, its earnest swells and 
falls, and softenings of persuasion, sud- 
den sharp questionings, and bursts of 
enthusiasm. He noticed her very rea- 
sonings, with their artlessness and their 
subtlety, their depth and their shallow- 
ness, their freshness and their triviality. 
To do her justice, she tried her very 
best. Not, indeed, as she had meant to 
try it! Instinctively, without a word 
being exchanged on the subject, she had 
changed her whole tactics. She had 
thought of converting him by the hope 
of life. She saw too clearly that he 
must be converted if he were to wish 
for life at all. She would have blushed 
now to urge upon him those schemes of 
disguise, concealment, escape, the cer- 
tain success of which was to be her 
most tempting argument; still worse, 
those terrors of death which she had 
often seen weigh so heavily in the scales 
of conscience ; yet, strange to say, the 
less she dared urge these motives, the 
more they haunted her. Her only 
chance of success lay by converting him, 
and yet she seemed powerless to do so. 
She could see that he listened only with 
the outward ear; that his mind was 
wandering to far other thoughts than 
those of an infallible Church, or the 
conditions of salvation. She could see 
that he was looking in her beyond the 
Roman Catholic, the nun, to the woman ; 
and the woman within her was con- 
spiring with him, after her fashion, 
longing simply to set him free, to give 
him life, forgetting ever more and more 
that he ought to have been to her only 
a doomed soul to be saved. At last she 
broke out with, “Oh! you do not listen 
to me, Edmund. You do not care now 
for my wishes.” 

“ When was there ever a wish of yours 
that I did not care for, Lucy ?” 

An awkward question in the midst of 
a theological argument! She hardly. 
knew how to answer or parry it, when 
her eye rested on his beard, the cutting 
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off of which formed a prominent item 
in the proposed disguise for his escape. 

“You promised me once to wear this 
no longer, Edmund,” she said, pointing 
to it. 

“Nor did I, for many a long year, 

you know,” he answered, “ until 
heard that you had entered a convent, 
and made yourself dead to me ; it is 
from that day that I have let it grow 
again. But wait an instant.” ; 
He left her side, and, going to the 
mirror, shore it off without more ado. 
Was it only pity that rejoiced in her at 
the removal of at least one obstacle to 
his escape? Was there not a secret 
pride in his ready deference to her only 
half-expressed desire? The nun felt it 
was so, and rebuked her for it, but 
only to fall into the same trap herself. 
“Do you think I have no wishes for 
your soul as well as for your body?” she 
said, chidingly, to hide her joy. 

“Well,” he answered, “ pray then.” 

They knelt side by side. But she, 
who had spent well-nigh the whole night 
in prayer for him, was now dumb. She 
endeavoured to speak two or three 
times, “ My God, save him!” She turned 
to him after awhile. “You pray.” He 
rose and fetched a Prayer-book from 
under his pillow, and came back to kneel. 
He read the commendatory prayer for a 
sick person at the point of departure, 
simply changing in the latter part “ us 
who survive ” into “ those who survive,” 
the last two prayers of the Burial Service, 
the first prayer of the Communion Ser- 
vice after the partaking of the elements, 
and the Lord’s Prayer—the Lord's Prayer 
itself. Her tears soon flowed fast. His 
voice never faltered. They rose again, 
after a pause of silent private prayer. 
He led her back to her seat, her eyes in 
her kerchief, guiding her with his arm 
thrown round her shoulder. 

“ How long it is, Lucy,” he said, after 
a while, “since you and I have prayed 
together consciously !” He recalled the 


circumstances when they had last done 
80. 
“Oh! always in the past, Edmund— 
the dead, irrevocable past !” 

“ Trrevocable—yes, and thank God, on 
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the whole, that it is so—but not dead! I 
have lived more truly in the past during 
the last hour than I have done in the 
present for, methinks, the last twenty 
rears.” 

“But the future, Edmund, the fu- 
ture?” 

“Take no thought for the morrow ; 
sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,” he smiled and answered. 

She shuddered to think what would be 
for him the “ sufficient evil” of the day. 
But her heart sank before she could 
grapple with that subject. For the sake 
of a temporary respite she expressed her 
surprise that he should have used the 
liturgy instead of extempore prayer. 
He explained how, by passing through 
Puritanism, and Antinomianism, and 
Quakerism, he had been led to feel the 
tendency of extempore prayer to narrow- 
ness, and selfishness, and conceit ; how 
the breadth and depth of the old prayers 
had grown upon him ; how he felt that 
they brought him into communion 
not only with the many of his fellow- 
countrymen who used them, but with 
the men of other ages and other countries 
who had used them before. At other 
times she might have seen in his words 
the most specious opening for pleading 
in favour of the Romish ritual, of the 
Latin language. But it was her thoughts 
that wandered now. The one great, 
fearful idea that filled her mind was 
this,—“ My cousin Edmund is to die; 
can I yet save him?” Her eyes strayed 
to the clock, and she shrieked aloud to 
see that it wanted but half an hour to 
the time when his choice must be made. 

“Oh! Edmund, will you save your- 
self?” she exclaimed, turning to him 
with clasped hands. 

“ How ?” 

She poured out hastily the details of 
their plan of escape. She told him thata 
disguise would be forthcoming—a horse 
at hand at a neighbouring tenant’s house ; 
that relays were sent from thence to the 
coast ; that a Dutch smack would be in 
waiting to convey him beyond the 
Channel. So earnest were her entreaties, 
so confident her assurances of success, 
that perhaps for one moment there 


flashed across him one wish for “dear 
life.” He knew too much to entertain 
it; yet there was a strange pleasure in 
discussing the chances of success with 
her, probing the forethought with which 
her plans had been calculated, raising 
prudential doubts, to see them disposed 
of by her eager desires. He thought 
of their races of old, and how he used 
to let her gain on him for the pleasure 
of seeing her delight in victory. He 
smiled as he thought. But the play 
could not be carried on for ever. 

“Your friends are very kind and 
provident,” he said, at last, “for the 
sake of a man they know nothing of. 
And now suffer me to ask, Is their help 
offered without conditions? Am I ex- 
pected to do nothing as an acknow- 
ledgment for such mighty services ?” 

She grew deadly pale, ready almost to 
faint; and the twitch of the cheek, the 
hand pressed on the heart, told too surely 
what she felt. He spared her stammer- 
ing lips the shame of an avowal. 

“T understand it all, Lucy: a few little 
words, acknowledging allegiance to the 
Bishop of Rome, now—a little later, a few 
drops of water, conditionally sprinkled 
upon my brow—nothing more; ay, no- 
thing more, as the Roman lictor would 
have said to the blessed martyrs of old, 
when he pressed them to burn a few 
grains of incense to Jupiter, or as the 
Chaldean priest may have said to the 
three children when he pressed them to 
bow down to the golden image. Come, 
Lucy, tell me, would you not despise me 
if, being what I am, I could do that 
little thing which your kind friends wish 
me to do?” 

She could not answer him. She durst 
not lift her eyes to his, Was it only 
because the lids were so heavy with 
tears ? 

“T have no wish to live,” he con- 
tinued, slowly ; “I wish to go to those 
worthy men whom your—whom the 
king has rid of life before me. To name 
one only, I should be ashamed of my 
own free will to overlive that noble gen- 
tleman, my very especial patron and 
friend, Sir Harry Vane. Where he was 
fit to die, I am not fit to live.” 
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“ But you could do so much good yet, 
Edmund.” 

“Where? where? England must 
drink to the lees the cup of shame now 
pressed to her lips before days of right- 
eousness dawn again upon her. I 
am too mixed up with the past to 
look forward at any time to returning 
whilst a Stuart is king. I will not in- 
flict upon New England the danger, or, 
at least, suspicion of my presence. I 
might, perhaps, join my godfather on 
the continent of Europe ; but what a life 
his must be henceforth—a burthen to 
every state to which he may resort for 
protection, a prey to every hired assas- 
sin! What advantage is there in exile 
that it should be thus courted? ‘Weep 
ye not for the dead, neither bemoan 
him ; but weep ye for him that goeth 
away, for he sha!l return no more, nor 
see his native country.’” 

Her tears fell fast, but what words 
had she wherewith to answer him? 
Well she knew that not one grain of 
pity for him as a man had prompted 
others to join in her plans for saving 
him, but only the hope of securing him, 
through her, as a trophy, at least, if not 
as an instrument—that not a step would 
be taken to carry out these plans with- 
out some assurance of the fulfilment of 
those conditions which she now saw 
to be utterly impossible to be fulfilled. 
The futility of the task she had under- 
taken suddenly overwhelmed her. She 
wished for one moment that she had 
never come near him. And then a voice 
seemed to say, “Thou camest hither for 
thine own purposes, thou art here for 
God’s purposes. Thy schemes and de- 
vices are scattered to the winds of 
heaven ; but not without His will did 
they lead thee hither. Thou art in His 
hands; yield thyself to Him. Thou 
canst not save this man from death ; thou 
canst soothe his last hours. Fret him 
no more with thy vain entreaties, thy 
idle lamentations. Be bold ; he is without 
an earthly comforter ; be thou to him 
that comforter.” She had never known 
what it was to conquer self till that 
hour. But she did conquer self ; though 
her heart should break, she would con- 
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quer it. The tears passed away from 
her face ; she did not dare yet to meet 
his eyes, but, taking his hand between 
her two hands, she carried it to her lips, 
saying, “ You know best.” 

Suddenly the oratory door was opened, 
and a man stood before them, dressed 
in the ordinary costume of the day, but 
in whose expression and demeanour any 
experienced eye could easily have de- 
tected the Romish priest. He took in 
the whole scene at a glance—the wim- 
ple and rosary laid aside, the flowers at 
the bosom, the hand over-hanging the 
window-ledge, and almost lying upon her 
shoulder. Nay, he overshot the mark 
in more ways than one. He did not 
doubt but she had gained her point ; 
but he thought also that a high price 
had been paid for doing so. Not a 
muscle of his face was stirred through 
the thought. It would be, after all, 
only a matter of penance and absolution. 
Paris was worth a mass ; a mass was 
well worth a few carnal emotions, even 
in a lady abbess. To do him justice, 
he did not give them credit for more 
than a little lovers’ billing and cooing. 

“Tam happy to see, Colonel Allerton,” 
he began, with his very blandest smile, 
“that your cousin has succeeded in 
saving your valuable life. All is ready 
for your escape; you have only to 
change dresses with myself.” So per- 
suaded was he, that he did not even 
notice that she shook her head as he 
spoke, Allerton listened with a sort ot 
amusement, and was loth to interrupt 
him. Seeing, however, that he made 
no motion, the priest went on; “ You 
must needs make haste, Colonel Aller- 
ton; the guard is afoot on all sides; the 
oratory staircase affords the only issue 
which is unwatched, because it is not 
known of. In little more than an hour 
hence, Major Marston will be here, and 
I have come myself a little before the 
time agreed upon with the abbess.” 

Allerton frowned involuntarily as the 
priest used the word. “I am afraid you 
have lost your pains,” said he; “ Mis- 


. tress Wildman has not persuaded me to 


escape.” 
“ Surely I cannot have heard aright.” 
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“T mean to die, as I have lived, a 
Protestant. I will not betray my coun- 
try or my cause, nor put shame upon 
the memories of the great men whu have 
been my friends.” 

The priest’s face grew black. Lucy 
had not stirred ; a strange St. Catherine- 
like expression of pride had even shot 
over her face to hear Allerton speak. 
Had the price been paid in vain? Had 
it been greater than he had thought? 
Was his decoy trapped in turn ? 

He had deemed himself sure hitherto 
of her obedience. He had tried it by 
every conceivable test during her con- 
vent life—even by that most hellish one 
of all, of crushing beneath it the kindly 
instincts of human nature itself. He had 
made her dwell for a week at a time in 
the same cell with bed-ridden crones, 
with sick children and girls, forbidding 
her to offer them the slightest help or 
comfort ; and, by their bitter complaints, 
execrations even, he had learnt that his 
behest had been fulfilled. Those lessons 
could not have been forgotten, great as 
was the peril ; she would instinctively 
follow his command. “Come, my 
daughter,” he said ; “and, since all we 
have done is vain, leave the heretic and 
traitor to his fate.” 

A few hours ago, and those words 
would have bound her as with some 
tremendous spell; now—the colour 
flashed not more indignantly to Aller- 
ton’s cheek than to hers, crimsoning her 
face all over. He had started up. 

“ And who are you, sir, who dare com- 
mand Mistress Wildman in the house, 
room, and presence of her nearest rela- 
tion, whose next heir she would be but 
for you and the like of you?” 

Before the priest could answer, he 
found himself thrust through the stair- 
ease door, which Allerton locked upon 
him, and, returning to his seat, threw the 
key by Lucy’s side. 

She had not stirred. The stairs were 
narrow and steep, the thrust was strong 
and sudden, and the priest clattered a 
good deal as he went down, faster pro- 
bably than he wished. She did not 
seem to hear it ; vague notions of pe- 
nances to come, of wraths to endure, may 


have passed before her mind, but they 
seemed to have no hold upon her. As 
Allerton resumed his place, she only 
leant towards him, saying, “ He is a good 
man, and means well; Edmund, you 
must forgive him.” 

“Forgiven and forgotten,” he said, 
full-smiling into her eyes, which sank, 
however, again on meeting his. After a 
moment’s pause he said: “And am I to 
you also, Lucy, a heretic and a traitor?” 

“No, not to me, not to me,” she 
answered, quickly. 

She only meant, in her humility, that 
she judged him no longer—that God 
must judge. But the strong emphasis 
which she laid upon the me made him 
misconceive her answer—think that she 
had, perhaps, misconceived his question. 

“Thank you for those sweet words, 
my cousin. I have loved you loyally 
these twenty-five years, and it is guerdon 
at last to know that you acknowledge 
me as being, at least, no traitor to your- 
self.” 

“ You misunderstand me, Edmund ; I 
did not mean what you think.” 

“But you do mean it?” 

There quivered upon her lip the sad- 
dest, faintest, dreamiest, most momen- 
tary flicker of a smile. “If you like 
it,” she answered, very low. He did 
not press her to his breast. He did not 
touch her with his lips. He did not 
even trouble her with his gaze, but on 
the contrary dropped his eyes from her 
face. He did not seek in her words any 
more than her words actually contained. 
He did not dream that she did more 
than simply accept at last the heart and 
life-homage which he had so long offered 
to her. Perhaps he would not do so. 
Perhaps it would have been overstep- 
ping the truth. Perhaps, had he given 
vent to any feeling beyond this, she 
would have shrunk from him. Perhaps 
it might have overset all his manhood. 
It was enough that she let him love her. 
His features settled down into an 
expression of deep, imperturbable calm, 
lit with mellow radiance from within. 

Neither spoke for a while. She broke 
the silence, asking in a voice faltering at 
first, but which gained firmness after a 
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while, whether he had any wishes he 
should like to see carried out ? 

She did not say that she would see to 
them. She could not have told him it 
would be possible for her to do so. Nor 
could he, perhaps, have helped her much 
to the discovery. But there was in her 
an instinct that his work and his will 
must be hers. There was in him the 
confidence, that whatever she meant, 
that she would do. Small details of per- 
sonal kindness and forethought—debts 
to be excused ; tenants struggling with 
difficulties to be gently helped through 
them; old comrades’ pensions to be 
continued, renewed to their widows; 
old comrades’ graves to be kept up; 
children to be put to school ; old ser- 
vants not to be disturbed in the posses- 
sion of their cottages or plots of land ; 
an eye to be kept on this covetous 
neighbour, that bullying bailiff, that 
giddy girl or rakish youth ; certain wan- 
derers or fugitives to be welcomed on 
their return, or looked after in their 
exile or their hiding-places !_ Dry, petty, 
details, many of them such as would not 
be embodied in any will or formal docu- 
ment—such details as the husband 
intrusts to the wife when he is about to 
undertake a long journey! Allerton’s 
will was in the hands of a Templar 
friend, or he would have handed it over 
to his cousin. At one time, fearing to 
overwhelm her with the multiplicity of 
his directions, he offered to fetch 
pen and paper. She declined with a 
shake of the head. She felt that all his 
wishes were engraving themselves on 
her heart as with a style of iron. 

Beyond all these directions as to in- 
dividuals there was a plan, which had 
been building itself up in his heart all 
his life long, but which the troubles of 
the time had never enabled him to rea- 
lize, of a school embracing handicrafts 
and field-work as well as book learning, 
and which by degrees, so far as the 
Allerton property might go, should bind 
all the parish into one community of 
profit as wellas labour. A crude scheme, 
no doubt, such as the sevententh cen- 
tury could conceive—a revolutionary 
scheme, no doubt, such as the friend 
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of regicides might entertain—which 
looked upon plough-boys and servants 
as equally entitled to the fruits of the 
land, the rewards of labour, the develop- 
ment of the intellect, with the hereditary 
owners of the soil! Still, if peace and 
good government should allow, it did 
not seem altogether unfeasible to that 
old Puritan soldier and that Romish 
nun. The practical communism of the 
convent, indeed, enabled her to enter 
into it fully—her experience of the 
difficulties of monastic rule, to suggest 
many improvements, additions, curtail- 
ments. ‘There grew upon her the sense 
of something healthier, broader, holier, 
and nobler, precisely because humbler 
and more vulgar, than the discipline of 
the cloister—wherein yet all the precious 
lessons of that discipline might be ap- 
plied, all its prophecies of the blessings 
of fellowship, and a common life, might 
have their true fulfilment. And yet, 
as they felt themselves borne on into 
the future, the past also seemed to rise 
and float by their side. They thought 
of the old days when they read the 
Utopia together. The whole of mid- 
life seemed well-nigh a dream; only 
that real, and this. 

This! but a moment longer; for the 
bugle has shrilled, and the tramp of 
men is heard on the stairs. She uttered 
one wild ery, and a death-pallor spread 
over her. The over-taxed frame could 
bear out no longer. He blessed God 
that she was spared all further anguish 
for the present. He bore her in his 
arms into the oratory, laid her tenderly 
on the bed, bent over her for the last 
time, and dropped upon her cold brow 
his first kiss since the days of childhood. 
“ Farewell, my Lucy—my wife ! God be 
with thee!” were his murmured words. 
She made no movement; the nerves of 
motion no longer answered to the will ; 
or, rather, there was no will left in her 
to question their power. But sensation 
was not extinguished. She felt as in a 
dream what he did to her, and from that 
hour until her dying day his words rang 


‘ ever in her ears, “‘ My Lucy—my wife!” 


But she neither felt nor heard aught 
more. 
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He returned to his room, strong, calm, 
and proud. The veil, wimple, and 
rosary caught his eye, hanging on a 
chair-back. Partly to conceal the fact of 
her late presence, partly with an in- 
definable sense of triumph, he flung 
them hastily into the cinder heap that 
stood yet in the hall fire-place, and then 
advanced to unbolt the door to Major 
Marston, whom, after courteous greetings 
on either side, he followed down into 
the courtyard. 

Whilst all were pressing behind them, 
a man slipped unobserved into the room, 
looked towards the window seat, and, 
observing it unoccupied, opened the door 


of the oratory, cast a glance into it, and 
then locked it from outside, taking 
away with him the key, as well as that 
of the staircase, which he found lying on 
the window-seat. 


The sharp crash of musketry startled 
Lucy from her swoon. She sprang to 
her feet, pressed one instant her head 
between her hands, then flew alternately 
to either locked door and to the well- 
barred oratory window, then felt that 
all was over, that all was vain, and sank 
on the floor helpless, in a yet more 
deadly swoon. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING! 


I wisn to say a few words about Mrs. 
Browning. As a poet it is not my 
purpose to speak of her here. Her 
writings remain behind her, and are 
well able to answer for themselves. Of 
her life-story I have not anything to 
tell ; and, even if I had, it would seem 
to me a kind of profanity to discuss in 
public the private life of one who was 
so pure, so child-like, and so kindly- 
hearted. 

It is of one phase of her literary 
character, little understood at home, 
that I am anxious to say something. 
Circumstances threw me a good deal 
across the path of Mrs. Browning 
during the last two years of her life, 
while a certain community of sentiment 
on subjects in which she was deeply, 
even passionately, interested, enabled 
me, I believe, to judge more truly of 
her “Imperialism” than might have 
been expected from one who had known 
her previously by name only. 

How far her views on the Empire 
were right or wrong, is a question about 

1 In a paper like this, in memory of such a 
woman as Mrs. Browning, it is but right that 
the expression of political opinion, as it might 
be maintained on other occasions, should give 
place to the — exposition, by one 
who knew her, of the opinions which Mrs, 
Browning held. Eb. 


which I feel there may well be different 
opinions ; but no one, I think, who knew 
her, could fail to see that these views 
sprang from feelings which were good 
and noble. She had no vulgar love of 
power, no sympathy even with success, 
in itself. Woman-like, her heart was 
always with the oppressed, not with the 
oppressor—with the “causa victa” rather 
than the “causa victrix.” About all 
cruelty, all oppression, and all tyranny, 
whether of class, or race, or government, 
she had an intense and almost morbid 
feeling ; and, if she had held the com- 
mon English view, and looked upon the 
Empire as a triumph of brute force over 
mind, then the whole imperial system 
would have had no more bitter adver- 
sary than the authoress of the “ Poems 
before Congress.” , 

Indeed (strange as the remark may 
seem at first sight to some of my 
readers), it was the deepness of Mrs. 
Browning’s faith in the world’s being 
divinely governed which, I believe, 
first prompted her to look favourably on 
the Napoleonic regime. It is hard, if 
you think well of it, to reconcile the 
ordinary English belief about the Em- 
pire with any creed save that of a 
blank scepticism. If it is really the 
truth, as popular English opinion would 
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teach us to believe, that the Emperor is 
a third-rate sharper and the Empire a 
clumsy juggle ; that the whole history 
of the last ten years has been a sort of 
Saturnalia of thimble-rig, in which 
the greatest events of our time, the 
Crimean Campaign, the Anglo-French 
Alliance, and the Italian war, have been 
cards played for the vulgarest ends— 
then it seems difficult to fancy that (if 
this, in truth, be so) the whole of the 
world’s history is anything more than a 
game of hazard at which the black-legs 
win. The creed may be true or false, 
but it was not one which a heart like 
Mrs. Browning’s could have held. She 
saw a great work being worked out 
around her, and instinctively she be- 
lieved that in the workers also there 
must be something of great and godlike. 

Still, no doubt, the keenness of Mrs. 
Browning’s Imperialism dated from the 
time of the Italian war. It is difficult 
to convey an idea to strangers of the 
intenseness of all her feelings about Italy. 
Her’s was no dilettante artistic love, but 
a deep personal attachment, to the land 
of her home and her affections. All 
who had written or spoken or worked 
in behalf of Italy were to her welcome 
as friends of long standing ; while for 
those who had exerted their powers 
against Italy, as open enemies or false 
friends, she felt as personal an enmity 
as it was possible for that gentle nature 
to feel against any living being. One 
who knew her towards the end of her 
life has told me that her last words to 
him, at their parting not long ago, were 
to thank him, with thanks that were 
little merited, because he had done 
something for the cause of Italy. 
Higher thanks, however undeserved, 
she knew none to give. 

This being so, it would have been 
strange had she not shared the common 
Italian feeling about the Emperor of 
the French. The feeling, even if mis- 
taken, is a natural one. In this world 
of doubt and difficulty men, after all, 
look to the facts, not to motives ; and, 
explain away the motives as you like, 
talk as you please about imperial am- 
bition, about the annexation of Nice or 


the designs on Sardinia, you cannot 
escape the broad fact that, in the hour 
of Italy’s need (before, mind you, not 
after the victory) it was the Emperor 
Napoleon alone who came forward to 
rescue Italy, who overthrew the tyranny 
of Austria, and who, willingly or un- 
willingly, thereby created the Italian 
kingdom. Had it not been for Napo- 
leon III., Austria would still have lorded 
it over Italy. This is the one simple 
fact which the Italians have not for- 
gotten and cannot forget; and of this 
fact Mrs. Browning’s mind took hold, 
with all the ardour of her love for 
Italy, and all the intensity of her poet’s 
feelings. 

It was this depth of feeling about 
Italy, not any want of patriotism, which 
at times caused her to appear unjust in 
her appreciation of her own country. 
It was because at heart she loved Eng- 
land so dearly, that she could not brook 
what seemed to her the selfishness of 
English policy towards Italy. When 
every fibre of her heart was throbbing 
with sympathy for the Italian war of 
independence, it jarred upon her un- 
speakably to be told by her own people 
that the maintenance of Austrian do- 
minion in Italy was necessary for the 
safety of England—to know that the 
sympathies of her own country were on 
the side of Austria, not of France—of 
the oppressors of Italy against her de- 
liverers. 

Moreover, all her feelings on political 
subjects were intensified not only by 
her woman’s impetuosity, but by the 
circumstances of her secluded life. To 
me her judgments, both for good and 
bad, seemed oftentimes like those of a 
dweller in some city convent. Out of 
the cloister windows she could see the 
world moving without, but in its active 
life she had neither share nor portion. 
For many years past the days had been 
few in number, almost to be counted 
upon the fingers, throughout the long 
year, on which she was carried down ° 
into the open air, to gaze upon the world 


‘from a carriage-seat. All, indeed, that 


one of more than common intellect, and 
who watched over her with more than 
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a@ woman’s care, could bring her of 
gleanings from the outer world, she had 
to aid her in her thoughts; all that 
books, written in almost every modern 
language, could bring her of instruction, 
she sought for eagerly; but still no aid 
of books or friends could supply what 
daily contact with active life alone can 
give. It was thus that her views of the 
world had something of the unreality of 
cloister visions. Yet, at the same time, 
and by the self-same cause, she seemed 
to me to see deeper, and sometimes 
truer, than common minds; and, from 
the very fact that she did not see things 
which all of us can see, she saw much 
also which we cannot see—saw some- 
thing of God’s working in the world, 
hidden from common and sharper eyes. 

So it was that she gained an influence 
over all she came across, not likely, you 
would think at first sight, to be exer- 
cised by one so unpretending, so anxious 
always to receive rather than to give 
knowledge. It is in grateful recollection 
of having known one whom all were 


It is now about nine years since there 
appeared, in some of the London weekly 
papers, scraps of verse, which were said 
to be specimens of poems, then still in 
manuscript, written by a young man in 
Glasgow, of whose powers local critics 
thought highly. The impression made 
by these scraps was far from ordinary. 
Literary authorities in London, though 
naturally distrustful of the provincial 
partiality which had so often before 
found a new poet in some commonplace 
versifier, were startled into believing 
that for once rumour might be right, 
and became curious to know somewhat 
more of the vague Mr. Alexander Smith, 
whose name had been thus suddenly 
introduced to them. 

Mr. Smith soon gave the public an 
opportunity of judging how far his first 
“Edwin of Deira. By Alexander Smith: 
Macmillan & Co. Cambridge and London.” 


Mr. Alexander Smith's Former Poems and his New One. 


better for knowing that I have written 
these few words. They are not in favour 
of Imperialism, still less against it ; they 
are designed solely to explain what was 
the true nature of Mrs. Browning’s 
Napoleonic sympathies. If I have been 
successful in my endeavour, I trust that 
those who have read these lines will 
peruse again the “ Poems before Con- 
gress,” and see whether, instead of the 
vulgar sycophancy of success, of which 
the English critic would accuse that 
gentle and noble heart, they cannot see 
the half-suppressed, half-outspoken pas- 
sion of a soul that yearned, almost too 
eagerly, after truth and justice. 

Time alone can show whether Mrs. 
Browning was right or wrong; but, when 
the passions of the hour are forgotten, 
I think that her own country will do 
fuller justice than has yet been done to 
the true English poetess, who now rests 
in the land where Keats and Shelley 
lie—in the city which she loved so well 
—the Florence of Dante and of Michael 
Angelo. E. D. 


MR. ALEXANDER SMITH’S FORMER POEMS AND HIS NEW ONE. 


friendly critics were right, by publishing, 
under the title of A Life-Drama and 
other Poems, the compositions from which 
the extracts they had praised were 
taken. The response, in the matter of 
circulation, was unusually gratifying. 
A sale of ten thousand copies in Great 
Britain and the Colonies, over and above 
American editions, was a reception of a 
“new poet,” which showed how willing 
people were, all over the English-speak- 
ing part of the world, to welcome such a 
personage, and how widely the expecta- 
tion had spread that this might be he. 
Nor, when those whom experience had 
made cautious in accepting the evidence 
of mere popularity in such cases, tried, 
more at leisure, to decide for themselves 
whether the new comer ought to have a 
place among contemporary English poets, 
under such a laureateship as Tenny- 
son’s, was the verdict, in most cases, un- 
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favourable. With much “crudity” 
(that is the established phrase) in the 
poems, and especially in the conception 
and construction of the main one, there 
was found in the volume, by readers not 
likely to be mistaken, an assemblage of 
qualities sufficiently remarkable. How 
was it, in the first place, that this young 
author, circumstanced as he was said to 
be, had floated off at once in an element 
of such high intellectual freedom—not 
making his beginnings in small casual 
themes of the place and day, nor yet 
clinging sluggishly to a round of fixed 
phrases and rhymes, but starting at once 
among those generalities of time, love, 
life, death, and the probation of genius, 
to which only free and highly cultivated 
art attains with ease, and treating of 
these large matters of the poet’s philo- 
sophy in a spirit absolutely unsectarian, 
and with a corresponding strength of 
verse? Clearly, for one thing, the no- 
tions of some as to where and how a 
man might be educated so as to be up 
to a high level of contemporary thought 
might need to be corrected! Not in 
literary London alone, it seemed, might 
this level be reached, but anywhere, 
even in the midst of crowded mills and 
warehouses, if only books might be had, 
and thinking persons might have their 
evenings and their Sundays to them- 
selves, and kindred spirits might meet 
to flash their mutual lights. Still to 
have taken such a clear flight at once as 
Mr. Smith had done, into the higher re- 
gion of thoughts and topics, and to have 
acquired such facility of metrical ex- 
pression in that region, argued some- 
thing in himself beyond the common 
fellowship. For, on examining more 
closely the texture of his poems, it hardly 
appeared that it was a mere ambition 
after fine sound and words that had in- 
spired him to the flight, a mere inflation 
with the ready-made phraseology of any 
big style of philosophizing about man 
and his destiny that books might have 
made current among minds of imperfect 
training. Find fault as one might, here 
was plainly no half-cultured weakling, 
but a writer who could strew his pages 
with distinct and even striking thoughts, 


who had an unusual power of express- 
ing such thoughts in rich and well- 
conceived images, and who maintained 
in his verse a logical precision, a regu- 
lated connexion of clause and metaphor, 
which showed that, even when his 
meaning was wildest, he had it cunningly 
in hand. Could any one, it was asked, 
have fallen in anywhere with such 
passages as the following, and not have 
acknowledged their power? With this, 
for example, as an image of the worth of 
friendship with a superior mind }— 


“ An opulent soul 
Dropt in my path, like a great cup of gold 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods.” 


Or with this, as an image of young 
ambition unnerved by despondency ? 


« My drooping sails 
Flap idly ’gainst the mast of my intent ; 
I rot upon the waters, when my prow 
Should grate the golden isles.” 


Or with this story told for an illustrative 
purpose in the course of another nar- 
rative. 

“ A grim old king, 
Where blood leapt madly when the trumpets 


brayed 

To joyous battle ’mid a storm of steeds, 

Won a rich kingdom on a battle-day ; 

But in the sunset he was ebbing fi 

Ringed by his weeping lords. His left hand 
held 

His white steed, to the belly splashed with 
blood, 

aa ma to mourn him with its drooping 

ead ; 

His right, his broken brand ; and in his ear 

His old victorious banners flapped the winds. 

He called his faithful herald to his side— 

‘Go, tell the dead I come!’ With a proud 
smile, 

The warrior with a stab let out his soul, 

Which fled and shrieked through all the other 
world 

‘Ye dead, my master comes!’ And there was 


pause, 
Till the great shade should enter.” 
Or, lastly, with such a ghastly, and 
withal grand, imagination as this, of an 
act of suicide done at night near a great 
city ¢ 
“« "Twas late ; for, as he reached the open roads, 
Where night was reddened by the drudging 
fires 


The drowsy steeples tolled the hour of One. 
The city now was left long miles behind : 
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A large black hill was looming ’gainst the stars. 
He reached its summit. Far above his head 
God’s name was writ in worlds. A while he 
stood 

Silent and throbbing like a midnight star. 

He raised his hands—alas ! ‘twas not in prayer: 
He long had ceased to pray. ‘ Father,’ he said, 
‘I wished to loose some music o’er thy world, 
‘To strike from its firm base some hoary wrong, 
‘ And then to die in autumn with the flowers 
‘ And leaves and sunshine I have loved so well. 
‘Thou mightst have smoothed my way to some 

at end— 
‘But wherefore speak? Thou art the mighty 


‘ This gleaming wilderness of suns and worlds 

*Is an eternal and triumphant hymn 

‘Chanted by Thee unto Thine own great self. 

‘ Wrapt in Thy skies, what were my prayers to 
Thee? 

‘My pangs, my tears of blood? They could 
not move 

‘Thee from the depths of Thine immortal 
dream. 


‘Thou hast forgotten me, God. Here, there- 
fore here, 

‘To-night upon this bleak and cold hill-side, 

‘ Like a forsaken watchfire, will I die; 

‘ And, as my pale corse fronts the glittering 
Night, 

‘It shall reproach Thee before all Thy worlds.’ 

—His death did not disturb that ancient Night. 

Scornfullest Night ! over the dead there hung 

Great gulfs of silence, blue and strewn with 
stars— 

No sound, no motion, in the eternal depths.” 


As a set-off against all this in Mr. 
Smith’s favour, there was, of course, 
not a little said in way of disparage- 
ment. Besides the general charge of 
“erudity,” which most persons felt to 
be just to a very considerable extent, 
there were other charges brought for- 
ward by different sets of critics. His 
power, it was said, ‘lay altogether in 
passages, and not in the conduct of a 
story or poem! As if, granting it to be 
so, these ‘‘ passages” were not things to 
be thankful for; as if, after all, it were 
much else than such “ passages” that 
keeps in repute many a celebrated poem! 
Then, all his wealth was in the form of 
images! As if “images” were not, as the 
word implies, the very moleculesof a poet’s 
thought—scattered mintage by the way, 
of that faculty of the poet of which each 
entire poem should be but a more sus- 
tained production! Farther, there was a 
great run for the stuff of his images on 
certain objects or departments of nature 
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and history, which might be called his 
poetical commonplaces—the sea and its 
ships, sunsets, skies in rain, Mark 
Anthony, larks in the air, and, above all, 
the midnight spangled with its stars ! 
As if, had the critics been willing to 
receive a psychological lesson instead of 
persecuting the poet whose unusual art- 
lessness in his art had made it obvious, 
it might not have been here seen how 
every mind, even the most various, has 
its objects of special fascination, natural 
or historical, round which it hovers and 
to which it recurs electrically ; as if it 
were not right, at least, that those objects 
or masses of physical expanse—the sea, 
the sky, the breadth of subjacent earth, 
and the like—which bulk largest in the 
visible sphere of things, should bulk 
correspondingly in the habitual thoughts 
of men reflecting that sphere ; as if, to 
take that ludicrous matter of “the stars” 
alone, it were not true that every man 
recedes from being conventionally a cle- 
ver fellow, but spiritually a mean hound, 
exactly in proportion to the number of 
times he thinks of the stars! Then, 
crowning and including all, came the 
epithet of “the Spasmodic School” as 
defining certain general characteristics 
of Mr. Smith’s poetry, and of the poetry 
of others who came into print about the 
same time. Perhaps the epithet did hit 
a blot in the species of poetry it was 
meant to satirize—a certain impatience 
of common situations, and violent dash- 
ing of the mind hither and thither in 
quest of monstrosities ; a certain Eugene- 
Suism in metre ; a certain discontented- 
ness with aught less for themes than 
Hell, Heaven, and the throes of Poetic 
Genius making a mess of both. Some- 
thing might have been said in defence 
even here ; and, on the whole, as far as 
Mr. Smith was concerned, this and all 
the other adverse criticisms resolved 
themselves back into the one charge of 
“crudity ”"—z.e. the statement that, with 
great power, he had not yet attained the 
perfect management of it. 

To find oneself suddenly the object 
of such a hurricane of criticism, pro and 
con, was enough to turn one’s head. 
So far as we have ever heard, however, 
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Mr. Smith took it all very quietly. 
Transferred, soon afterwards, from Glas- 
gow to the position which he still holds 
in Edinburgh—that of Secretary to the 
University—he went on, as if nothing 
extraordinary had happened, bestowing 
on literature the leisure afforded him by 
his new duties. By occasional papers in 
prose, descriptive, humorous and critical, 
he proved that it was not in verse only 
that he was at home ; and he is, in fact, 
an admirable prose-writer. But to 
Poetry, of course, he still owned his 
chief allegiance; and, in due time, 
came forth, in evidence of his continued 
loyalty, his new volume, entitled City 
Poems. We have just been reading 
these poems again, and must say that, 
if they are not worthy of admiration, we 
hardly know where, in recent literature, 
proper objects for that sentiment are to 
be found. There is a decided advance 
on the previous volume. Sometimes, 
indeed, one seems to see the effects of 
the criticism Mr. Smith had experienced, 
in a certain repression of his strength ; 
but on the whole there is a decided 
advance—a mellower richness without 
loss of power. Were there space, a 
detailed criticism of these poems, with 
extracts of some passages which have 
particularly struck us on reperusal, might 
not be useless. Let us merely refer to 
the poem entitled “Horton,” and that 
entitled “Squire Maurice,” as poems, 
original in conception, compact and 
careful in execution, and full of fine 
things, and to the longer composition 
entitled “A Boy’s Poem” as possessing, 
in addition to the merits of thought and 
expression possessed by the other two, 
an interest of biographic strength and 
pathos all but unique. He were a man 
of tough fibre, we venture to think, who 
could read certain parts of the last poem 
unmoved ; and, if there is not “ genius ” 
in the poem asa whole, we know not 
what that subtle fluid is. 

Not so apparently thought a pretty 
large proportion of the critical public, 
when the volume came forth. We used 
to think that a poem, or other work of 
literary art, might be very good, and yet 
immediately and widely popular, and 


that this privilege of being immediately 
popular, without being untrue, might be 
one of the pleasant things in the lot of 
a poet or other artist, as compared with 
the lot of such unfortunate fellows as 
philosophers, politicians, and social re- 
formers. It does not seem to be quite 
as we thought. Itseems that in literary 
art, too, if a thing is unusually good, 
and there is not a certain preparation 
for it in already acquired deference to 
its author, it must necessarily irritate. 
Even honest people, good-natured people 
enough, don’t like to be perturbed; and 
you can’t have any very good thing, be 
it poem, or essay, or whatever else, 
without a certain amount of perturba- 
tion. Your feelings are perturbed, your 
notions are perturbed, your canons of 
taste are perturbed; if you are a jog-trot 
person, and the pace is that of Pegasus, 
you are vexed in every joint of you. 
Besides, are there not such things in 
the literary world as Envies — black 
sprites, flying about and settling here 
and there? However it happened, cer- 
tain it is that the reception in some 
quarters of Mr. Smith’s City Poems was 
that of the jackdaw in the fable. “ Pla- 
giarism!” was now the cry, “ Borrowed 
feathers!” and straightway there were 
columns of parallel passages, to prove 
that there was not a sun, or a sea, or a 
star, or a tree, or any combination of 
thoughts or of images in Mr. Smith’s 

poems, but it had been in somebody’s 
pages before. Never was such a pecking. 
The feathers flew about, green, blue and 
crimson, as at the murder of a parrot. 
One recollects the affair yet with some- 
thing like disgust. In the propor- 
tion perhaps of two per cent. of the 
alleged parallelisms, there was distinct 
evidence of latent recollection or con- 
scious reproduction—opening up what 
might have been an interesting inquiry 
as to how far every poet works in an 
element of transmitted diction, and 
makes permutations and combinations 
of ideas that have slipped into his 
memory from books. But, admitting 


_ this, seeing to what miserable shifts the 


collectors were driven when they would 
increase the parallelisms beyond this 
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proportion, and remembering also how, 
by the help of Todd’s notes, Milton 
himself in this way might be torn to 
tatters, and how again Keats and other 
modern poets might be exhibited as 
rigged out in such Miltonic or other 
tatters, there were few sensible men that 
had read Mr. Smith’s poems for them- 
selves who were not indignant at the 
treatment he was receiving. At least, 
honest Mr. Punch was; for he came 
forward at the time, and, with one of 
his happiest strokes of parody, made the 
whole criticism ridiculous. 

Quietly still, through this attack, as 
through the former gust of popularity, 
Mr. Smith went on—feeling somewhat, 
we dare say; but saying absolutely 
nothing. He was not even disturbed 
into what might have been thought by 
some the best plan for making short 
work of it as between him and his critics 
—Byron’s well-approved plan of asmash- 
ing satire. He did much better. Work- 
ing on as before in his own way, he kept 
striking off a few things in prose, but 
wooing all the while his more secret 
Muse. And now, as the result, we have 
his third volume, his little epic, Zdwin 
of Deira. 

From an allusion in his first volume 
we should infer that Mr. Smith had 
even then a scheme of some poem the 
theme of which should be taken from 
old English History — 

“Most brilliant star upon the crest of Time 
Is England. England! Oh, I know a tale 
Of those far summers when she lay in the 

sun ’ 

Listening to her own larks, with growing 

limbs 

And mighty hands, which since have tamed 

e world, 

Dreaming about their tasks.” 

Whether the tale then meditated is that 
now executed we do not know. The 
tale in this volume is one from the 
tangled history of the English Heptarchy. 
Among the numerous narratives, in part 
authentic, in part legendary, which com- 
pose that history, there is none more 
beautiful, more full of romantic interest, 
than the story of the life and fortunes of 
King Edwin of Northumbria. 

From 590 to 617, as Bede and others 
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tell the story, this large northern king- 
dom of the Heptarchy was ruled over by 
Ethelfrid, who was rightfully king only 
of that portion of it named Bernicia 
(i.e. what is now Northumberland, and 
the south-east parts of Scotland), but 
had possessed himself also of that por- 
tion of it named Deira (¢.e. what is now 
Cumberland, Durham, Westmoreland, 
York, and Lancashire), the proper heir 
of which was the young Prince Edwin. 
Driven from his native kingdom, young 
Edwin wanders about in exile. In his 
wanderings he comes at last to the court 
of Redwald, king of the East Angles, 
who receives him at first kindly, but, at 
length, reasoned with and threatened by 
ambassadors from Ethelfrid, is on the 
point of giving him up. In this hour 
of his lowest fortunes, Edwin, sitting 
moodily at night in a solitary place near 
the palace, has a miraculous vision. There 
appears to him an apparitional man, 
who converses with him, prophesies 
his future career of success, hints to him 
that there is a better religion than the 
paganism in which he and all his coun- 
trymen of those parts of England are 
then bound, and, before he vanishes, 
lays his hand on Edwin’s head, telling 
him to remember that sign, and expect 
it again at a time when more shall be 
revealed to him. All turns out as the 
apparitional man had said. Redwald, 
overcoming his fears, sends away Ethel- 
frid’s ambassadors, protects Edwin, and 
assists him with an army, with which 
he defeats and slays Ethelfrid, and not 
only recovers his native Deira, but be- 
comes Ethelfrid’s successor in the whole 
of Northumbria (617). Edwin, at this 
point of his career, was thirty-two years 
of age, and had two sons by his wife, 
Quenberga, daughter of Ceorl, king of 
Mercia, to whom he had been united 
while yet an exile, and before he was at 
Redwald’s court. Apparently, however 
this good lady was now dead. At all 
events, when Edwin had been on the 
throne of Northumbria eight years— 
during which time his wisdom and his 
acts were such that the whole Heptarchy 
looked to him as the king in chief of 
all the seven—he wished to wed for his 
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second wife Ethelburga, the sister of Ead- 
bald, then king of Kent. The south-east 
parts of England—at least, the kingdoms 
of Kent and Essex—were then already 
Christian. It was exactly twenty-eight 
years since Augustine and his monks 
had arrived in Kent; and, though pagan- 
ism was not quite subdued, it was sub- 
dued so far that those parts of England 
were then under the ecclesiastical sway of 
Justus, the fourth Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in succession from Augustine. 
The proposed marriage of the powerful 
Edwin of Northumbria with the Kentish 
princess was the very opportunity re- 
quired for the introduction of Christian- 
ity from the more favoured south-east 
corner of the Heptarchy to the still 
benighted North. Accordingly, it was 
made one of the conditions of the mar- 
riage that Ethelburga should take her 
priests with her. The foreign priest, 
Paulinus, already some time in England, 
was ordained hishop for the purpose by 
Archbishop Justus ; and he and other 
priests accompanied Ethelburga. Thus 
Christianity was preached in Northum- 
bria. But, though Edwin favoured it 
and gave all liberty to Paulinus, he he- 
sitated about so great a change as an 
abjuration of his old religion for himself 
and the nation. Long and anxiously he 
debated the matter, sitting for hours 
alone in contemplation, till, at last, in 
one of these moods, lo! the apparitional 
man again, and the well-knownsign. Then 
did Edwin call his council of thanes and 
priests ; then was Coifi, the high-priest 
of the pagan worship, the first to vote for 
giving it up; then did one of the aged 
warriors give his vote for the same in 
one of the most beautiful parables that 
pagan sadness ever uttered; and then 
did Edwin take his great resolve. The 
pagan temples were destroyed ; Edwin 
and all his subjects were baptized ; and 
Paulinus became first Archbishop of 
York. This was in 627. For six years 
longer Edwin ruled in Nortkumbria, 
his wise government extending from 
mid-England to the Firth of Forth, on 
the banks of which, to mark the north- 
ern boundary of his realm, he founded 
Edwin’s-Burgh, now Edinburgh. He 
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was killed in 633, at Hatfield, in York- 
shire, in a great battle with the Mer- 
cians, who from that time became the 
leading nation of the Heptarchy, till 
their kings in turn were superseded by 
the kings of Wessex, under whom Eng- 
land became one. But Northumbria 
long remained powerful—ecclesiastically 
and intellectually perhaps the most im- 
portant part of England ; and the me- 
mory of King Edwin was transmitted 
in songs and legends, some faint echoes 
of which are heard to this day. 

Such is the story which Mr. Smith 
has chosen for the theme of his poem. 
His treatment of the theme is by no 
means historical. He follows, indeed, 
Bede very accurately in parts where it 
suits his purpose to do so, as in the 
account of Edwin’s wanderings and 
despondency, his interviews with the 
apparitional man, and the speeches of 
Coifi and the Northumbrian warrior at 
the council where Christianity is ac- 
cepted. But in other parts we see that 
he has used history only to suggest the 
ground and general shape of a free 
poetic vision. He takes decided liber- 
ties with the facts of the real record. 
Edwin is younger in the poem when he 
appears at Redwald’s court than he is 
in the chronicles. In the poem, Edwin’s 
two wives, the one Mercian, and the other 
Kentish, are annihilated in favour of one 
exquisite, but purely suppositious, Ber- 
tha, the daughter of his protector, Red- 
wald of East Anglia. In the poem, Chris- 
tianity is made to come into North- 
umbria by direct sea-importation from 
Rome, and Edwin is made the first 
English Christian king; whereas, in 
fact, Christianity came into Northum- 
bria by extension from the south of 
England, already Christianized a gene- 
ration before by Augustine, from one 
of whose successors Paulinus was but 
an emissary. Lastly, Edwin dies in 
peace, in the poem, an aged man; and 
the prophecy there is, that it is a far-off 
son of his who is to end the divisions 
of the Heptarchy, and sit on the throne 


_ of a great, united England ; whereas the 


real Edwin died in battle, at the age of 
forty-eight, the Saxon genealogies soon 
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sweep his progeny out of sight even in 
Northumbria, and, with all the respect 
which English historians owe to North- 
umbria intellectually, they have to tell 
that it was Wessex, finally, that did the 
political feat. Of course Mr. Smith had 
poetic reasons, which seemed sufficient 
to himself, for these deviations from 
history. He wished, doubtless, to have 
England as a whole typically in his 
fancy. Ready as we are, however, to 
acknowledge the freedom of poetry, and 
her right to be arbitrary so far, we 
cannot but think the deviations in this 
case too great. Where there is an actual 
and known ground of real history, it jars 
on the mind, and may injure the perma- 
nence of the poem which causes the jar, 
to have a poetical vision of the facts 
which is violently at variance with pro- 
minent bits of the reality, traversing 
and competing with one’s historic recol- 
lections. In such a period as that of 
the Heptarchy, it seems to us, where the 
historic ground begins to become firm 
under one’s feet, and is every day being 
made firmer and firmer by research, the 
proper form for a poem would be that 
of a really historical epic. The story 
of Edwin of Northumbria would, it 
seems to us, have been a fortunate theme 
for such a poem. Mr. Smith, had he 
taken this view of the matter—which he 
might have done easily, while retaining 
much of what he has actually written— 
would have succeeded well. But, should 
a poet want more liberty in the ideal 
than a really historical epic would afford 
him, then it seems to us he ought to go 
back to that mythical or purely British 
period of our insular existence to which 
our poets, from Spenser to Tennyson, have 
loved to revert when they would have 
a vague basis of legend and yet build 
romantically, and where even yet one 
may carve fantastic chasms to one’s own 
pleasure in the old Celtic mist. 
Allowing for what has just been said, 
however, and accepting Mr. Smith’s 
Edwin of Deira as a free poetical vision, 
partly true to history, partly air-hung 
over a ground of history, we are bound 
to welcome it as a singularly beautiful 
poem. From the first sight of Edwin, 
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a realmless wanderer approaching Red- 
wald’s court, on to the last sight of him 
as a wise and famous king, leading his 
subjects in the way of a new religion, 
the story, as Mr. Smith’s tells it, is one 
to fascinate as it is being read, and to 
leave in the mind a permanent good of 
pure and rich recollections. There are 
such descriptions of scenery as few poets 
could have given, and as increase one’s 
love for the meads, the woods, the hills, 
the sunshine of dear old England, There 
is the breath and stir of heroic action ; 
the sharpness and surprise of definite 
incident. There is a group of distinct 
figures and characters, poetically con- 
ceived—Edwin himself; his sorrowful 
mother Donegild ; the hesitating king 
Redwald ; Redwald’s seven great-limbed 
sons, with the noble Prince Regner as 
their chief, till battle takes him away ; 
Redwald’s daughter, Bertha, the central 
rose and sweetness of the poem ; the 
anonymous would-be assassin of Edwin ; 
the Christian missionary, Paulinus ; the 
Pagan high-priest, Coifi; and the aged 
Northumbrian thane, Ella. Through 
all, there occur, in abundance enough 
for the most intellectual or the most 
fastidious, those passages over which one 
likes to linger in a poem, whether for 
the flashing force of their thought, or 
the peculiar grace and felicity of their 
expression. Here, for example, is a 
company listening to music :— 

“The hand lay where it fell, and ceased the 

breath, 
And finer grew the listening face.” 


And here is the arrival, in a peopled 
plain, of a messenger with news from the 
scene of war on the other side of the 
hills :— 

“ Afar, 
On the sixth day, a courier was descried 
Swift-hasting, like a solitary crow 
Winging the empty heaven.” 


And here is an image of our forgetful- 
ness at last of the dearest dead :— 


“The saddest grave 
That ever tears kept green must sink at last 
Unto the common level of the world ; 
Then o’er it runs a road.” 


And here is a description of Edwin and 
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Redwald’s seven sons out on a hawking 
expedition from Redwald’s palace :— 
“ At last they reached 

The gloomy tenant of that gloomy place, 
A lake of sadness, seldom sunned, that stretched 
In sullen silver from a marge of reeds 
To far-flung gloom of precipice and peak, 
That on the northern side kept back the day. 
As on the ruined shore the eight drew rein, 
U the startled heron, with a scream 

aking the echoes of that region dern ; 
And Edwin, with a stranger’s privilege, 
First threw his hawk. Then Regner, riding 


near, 
Watching his countenance, caught his eye, and 


cried, 
‘ When ’gainst the heron Ethelbert! thou fliest, 
‘I follow in thy track, come weal, come woe,’ 
And, rising fiercely in his stirrup, flung 
His falcon into air. A glorious sight 
To see them scale the heaven in lessening 


rings 
Till they as motes became, while here and 


ere 
About the strand the eager brethren rode, 
With shaded faces upturned to the blue, 
Now Brg ‘This one has it,’ and now 
‘ t .? 


When, suddenly, from out the dizzy sky 

Dropped screaming hawks and heron locked 
in fight, 

Leaving a track of plumes upon the air. 

Down came they struggling, wing, and beak, 
and claw, 

And splashed beyond the rushes in the mere.” 


Do you wish to know how a lover de- 
clared himself in East Anglia in the 
seventh century? Imagine Edwin and 
Bertha, with Bertha’s seven brothers— 
“retarding brothers” in this case—out 
hunting the stag; and here you have 
it :-— 
“ Around a crag 
That with its gloomy pines o’erhung the vale, 
_ Swept hunt and hunter out of sight and 
sound. 
They were alone ; and, in the sudden calm, 
When round them came the murmur of the 
woods 
Upon a sweeping sigh of summer wind— 
O moment dying ere a cymbal’s clash ! 
O memory enough to sweeten death !— 
The unexpected solitude surprised 
His heart to utterance, and the Princess sat 
Blinded and crimson as the opening rose 
That feels, yet sees not, day. Then, while 
the wind 
To his quick heart grew still, and every leaf 
Was watchful ear and eye, he pressed his lips 
es the fairest hand in all the world 
ce.” 





1 Mr. Smith has also taken the liberty of 
changing the name Ethelfrid into Ethelbert. 
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Quite enough, too; for, the bugle at 
that moment sounding the death of the 
stag, the two had to rejoin the brothers, 
but not till this effect—the effect of 
first love—had been produced on 
Bertha, changing her whole mien as 
the party rode home. 


“The woman's heart that woke 
Within the girlish bosom—ah ! too soon !— 
Filled her with fear and strangeness; for the 


path, 
Familiar to her childhood, and to still 
And maiden thoughts, upon a sudden dip 
To an unknown sweet land of delicate light 
Divinely aired, but where each rose and leaf 
Was trembling, as if haunted by a dread 
Of one thunder. Changed in one quick 

our 


From bud to rose, from child to woman, love 

Silenced her spirit, as the swelling brine 

From out the far Atlantic makes a hush 

Within the channels of the careless stream 

That erst ran chattering with the pebble 
stones.” 


Perhaps you wish also to hear how 
an East-Anglian papa, in the seventh 
century, said “ Yes,” when he could not 
help it. Well; fancy that Edwin has 
asked consent and is standing by, and 
that Bertha, all blushing, and her hair 
falling round her, hides her face in her 
hands at papa’s feet :— 


“The king down glanced 

And caught the sweet confusion, while his 
spleen 

Went out in words, like thunder’s dying 

When temnpent passes and zovenls agai 

When tem s and rev: again 

The azure a the sun, ‘And dost thou, too, 

‘ Fret in thy nest’s confinement, and desire 

‘To flit away into the boundless world 

‘And range therein with some gay-feathered 
mate 

‘The summer through? We fathers are the 


soi 

‘In which a second generation grows : 

‘From our decrease it draws the youthful sap 

‘That keeps it green atop. Nay, weep not, 
‘rl! 


girl ! 
‘ Press not against my knee in that wild Hf 
* A cheek all flame and tears. I cannot chide : 
‘ It is the very order of the world ; 

‘ We have our seasons, even as the flowers ; 

‘ And I, when I did once a daughter seek, 
‘Made thick a father’s heart. Some twenty 


years, 
‘ The hour may be thine own. Most gladly, 


Prince, 
‘ €When time hath tried thy steadfastness of 


heart, 
‘ And when the wayward fowl, Prosperity, 
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‘Roosts in thy boughe, I'll see her wife of 
e, 

‘Wearing with thee the crown. So, sweet, 


arise, 
‘ And give the man thy heart hath chosen out 
* From all his fellows a pure hand in pledge 
‘ Of faithfulness—the one assured thing 
* He ever will possess upon the earth,’ ” 


Very much the same this as now-a- 
days; only much better expressed ! 
But here is something purely Old-Eng- 
lish—the forces of Redwald gathering 
round Redwald’s palace in Edwin's 
behalf, and Redwald in his hall receiv- 
ing their chiefs :— 


“Troop on troop 
Pressed round the palace; and Prince Edwin 


Down on the living sward, and saw a knight 

Go as through the press in harness rich, 
Dark groves of footmen standing in their ranks, 
Mares te from the stake, and, from the 


Ww 

Slow-trickling through the light, a rill of spears. 

And, as he gazed upon the joyous scene, 

His forward-gushing spirit made his face 

Pale, as a man’s who with a resolute heart 

Towers in the breach at day-break, hand on hilt, 

When shouting come the foe. Descending then, 

He found the King and all his seven sons 

Standing in hall amid a hundred lords, 

Brown - cheeked, fierce - eyed, long - bearded, 
mighty-limbed, 

Who from each corner of the realm were bade 

To battle, and who came as to a feast. 

Walking from martial knot to knot that buzzed 

With all the fiery pleasure of the time, 

King Redwald made each chief to Edwin known, 

Summed up the spears he brought, and proudly 
flashed 

A hurried sunbeam o’er his foregone life, 

That made each brave deed sparkle jewel-like ; 

And, wandering up and down among the lords, 

More loud the din of preparation grew— 

The sudden opening of a door let in 

The neigh of steeds, clashed anvils, countless 
fires, 

Blistering the noontide air, and, on the skirts 

Of tumult, oft a coming trumpet blown.” 


Passages of different kinds might be 
multiplied ; but here, as a last specimen, 
is Edwin, in his reconquered realm, per- 
plexed whether he shall receive Chris- 
tianity, and walking out, in early morn- 
ing, near the new city which he has 
built, ruminating the risks and respon- 
sibilities of the great change. 


“ Dawn struck on fevered forehead, and on 


eyes 
Reddened with watching, as he paused to look 
Upon the glimmering city, stretching out 
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In slumber’s silent trustfulness—no sound, 

The — light pouring down on wall and 
roof, 

The secure raven flying low—that lit, 

And from the temple croaked.—‘Ah, little town, 

* Round which I am a wall, which I have fed 

* As tenderly as e’er a parent-bird 

‘ Its nest of callow young, which I have kept 

‘ As shepherd keeps his sheep—the thing I do, 

‘ The way I turn in this grave matter, scoops 

‘ A channel for thy flow to good or ill. 

‘ This thing, though clamant, is ungraspable, 

* Bodiless, airy, and transacts itself 

‘ In spiritual regions «]l unbreathed 

* And strange, as is a new-created world 

‘ Unprinted by a foot. I am a staff 

‘Placed upright in the ground; but fall I 
must ; 

‘ And by the way I fall shall Deira grow. 

* Unwise, irresolute, it is my doom 

‘ To lift on high my voice, and, at my voice, 

‘ A future with an unimagined face 

* Will break on thee and me’” 

Where there is so little space for extract 

of what seems good, it would be out of 

proportion to occupy much in fault- 

finding. We may discharge our duty 

in that respect in a couple of para- 

graphs. 

Weak and prosaic lines will occur in 
any poem of considerable length, and a 
good many such might be pointed out 
in Mr. Smith’s. Much more seldom, 
but certainly once or twice in the poem, 
we have met an image or expression 
that seemed in bad taste. On the whole, 
in these respects, as well as in the 
mere general matters of conception and 
execution, the last two books of the 
poem, though containing some of the 
finest things in it, have appeared to us 
inferior to the first two. The reason 
may be that in the first two books the 
action occupies but a brief time, whereas, 
in the last two, after Edwin returns to 
Northumbria, the action straggles overa 
good many years, and there was greater 
difficulty in bringing the incidents into 
poetic cohesion. It is in these last two 
books, also, that the jar between Mr. 
Smith’s poetic version of the story and 
the story as it has come down to us in 
actual chronicle is most sharply felt, and 
that, even where he does adhere to the 
record, we find his poetic version adding 
least of new effect to what the record 
enables us to imagine for ourselves. 
Thus, though the narrative of Edwin’s 
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hesitations about the reception of Chris- 
tianity, of his determination at last, and 
of its consequences, is enriched in Mr. 
Smith’s verse by a finely conceived 
variety of circumstance, and though 
those to whom the whole narrative is 
new will read it for the first time in Mr. 
Smith’s verse with all the additional 
pleasure due tothe intrinsic interest of the 
main facts, we doubt whether, in parts of 
the narrative, and especially in the account 
of the speeches of Coifi the priest, and 
Ella the thane, at the council held on 
the subject of. the new religion, Mr. 
Smith has improved upon the simple 
prose original. 

It is Mr. Smith’s special misfortune 
in the poem that, in not a few parts of 
it, and especially near the beginning, 
there should be such a distinct resonance 
of the well-known rhythm and phrase- 
ology of Tennyson’s “Idylls of the 
King.” Mr. Smith, we have been 
authentically informed, had written a 
considerable portion of the poem, and 
actually placed it in the hands of friends, 
before the “Idylls” were published. 
How far, in such a case, the similarity 
of style and of metrical structure is: to 
be accounted for by the fact that the 
subject is similar to that of the “ Idylls,” 
and that the same vehicle of blank verse 
is used, and how far we are to attribute 
it to that general Tennysonian influence, 
apart from the “ Idylls,” and prior to 
them, from which Mr. Smith would 
have been more than mortal had he 
escaped, it might be difficult to say. In 
the mechanism of Mr. Smith’s verse we 
perceive the influence of Shakespeare 
and of Wordsworth perhaps as much as 
that of Tennyson. More especially the 
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cesura, or middle-pause, of which he 
seems fondest, is one which is very cha- 
racteristic of Shakespeare. With all these 
resemblances, we still think Mr. Smith 
has contrived to have a blank verse of 
his own, which may be recognised very 
clearly as such in some of his former 
poems. The misfortune is, that the in- 
creased Tennysonianism, of which one is 
aware in the present poem, brings the 
poem itself into closer comparison with 
the “ Idylls” than need otherwise have 
been. And here occurs a remark with 
which we will conclude. Beautiful as 
the poem is as a poem of light and rich 
phantasy in the past, it seems to want 
a moral something—more of a distinct 
individuality, more of the under-roll- 
ing strength of personal purpose, spe- 
cial mood, or total form of character— 
to make it the kind of creation likely to 
endure as its author’s very best. We be- 
lieve it is not Mr. Smith’s very best, 
Remembering the City Poems, and what 
they showed of power in this respect, we 
can well believe that, should Mr. Smith 
choose another epic subject, say of more 
modern reference, such that, in treating 
it, he could let loose the sluices of his 
own feelings and experience more freely 
and fully into the current of the story, 
he would produce a poem still superior. 

Appended to Edwin of Deira in the 
present volume are two short poems—a 
sort of Ossianic elegy, entitled Torguil 
and Qona, which our readers already 
know ; and a lyric of a peculiar strain, 
entitled Blaavin, after the name of a 
mountain in Skye. These show that, 
while Mr. Smith works most at large in 
blank verse, he can use his faculty also 
well in rhyme. 
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The Vagrant.— Opinion on American Affairs. 


THE OLD VAGRANT. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF BERANGER.) 


Weary and old, here let me die— 
Here, in this ditch—I care not how. 
“He’s drunk!” the passing crowd may 
cry; 
I do not want their pity now. 
Tis so, save when, with shudd’ring 
glance 
And scarce a pause, their sous are 
thrown. 
Why stop to lose the play, the dance ? 
Pass on! for I can die alone. 


Yes, here to time I yield at last, 
Since hunger can no longer kill. 
I once did hope, when youth was past, 
Myage some shelter’d nook might fill ; 
But in no Refuge was there room, 
So many wretches houseless roam ! 
The streets through life have been my 
doom ; 
So, after all, I die at home. 


When young, to those who earned their 
bread 
“Teach me your trade,” I used to say. 
“We scarce find work ourselves,” they 
said ; 
“Go beg, my lad,”—and turned away. 
Ye rich, who bade me work, nor saw 
How hard I strove, ye gave, ’tis true, 
My crust of bread, my couch of straw : 
I dare not lay my curse on you. 


I might have robbed—lI begged instead : 
The greatest theft I can recall, 
Was but the apple o’er my head 
That overhung some garden wall. 
Yet want has such an evil look, 
That into gaol I oft was thrown ; 
The only wealth I had they took : 
At least the sunshine was my own. 


What country has the poor man? None! 
How shared I in your corn and 
wine? 
The battles by your soldiers won— 
Your arts, your commerce, were not 
mine. 
Yet, when beneath the strangers’ rule 
The pride of France lay crushed and 
low, 
I wept !—’Twas like a thoughtless fool, 
For rich and generous was the foe. 


If we, indeed, mere vermin are, 
’*T were wise to crush us ere we sting ; 
If men, oh! teach us—wiser far— 
How from our lives some good may 
spring. 
Worm that I am, had human aid 
Or guidance reached me, even I 
Might here have laboured, loved, and 
prayed, 
Where now I leave my curse, and die. 
.H. W. Hicerns. 


OPINION ON AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 


Cromer, August 12, 1861. 
Dear Mr. Eprtor, 

Your contributors are proba- 
bly just now scattered, or scattering, 
over the whole of Europe, if not farther. 
Having myself been away from town 
since the 3d, I don’t know much of 
what may have been the talk there 
about the American war, and the defeat 
of the Northern army at Manassas Junc- 
tion. You may have fixed on some one 
to write on the subject, and in that case 


you can consign this letter to the waste- 
paper basket; but, if there is no one 
told off for this duty, I hope you will 
let me volunteer, for I do think that 
the tone of all our leading journals (so 
far as I have been able to see them in 
this delightfully quiet little fishing vil- 
lage), has, with the single exception of 
the Spectator, been ungenerous and un- 
fair, and has not represented the better 
mind of England. At the same time, 
under present circumstances, it is better, 
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perhaps, to put what I have to say in 
the form of a letter, for which I alone 
am responsible. 

In the first place, then, this defeat, 
this panic at Manassas Junction, had it 
been ten times as disastrous as it has 
been, has not altered in the least, and 
cannot alter the rights and wrongs of 
the great question at issue. A truism 
this, no doubt: but, for all that, when 
one sees the way in which mere success 
is worshipped here, and the sudden 
spring which the South has made into 
popularity in newspaper columns since 
the last mails, a truism which needs 
repeating! If the North were right be- 
fore, they are right now, though defeated. 
If the Confederates were rebels before, 
they are rebels still, though triumphant 
for the moment. 

If the United States were to remain 
a nation at all, they had not only the 
right, but were bound by every feeling 
of national honour to strain every nerve, 
to bring the Secessionists to reason. 
How did they set about the work? 
They were utterly unprepared, without 
troops, without officers, without military 
stores. Their troops had been carefully 
scattered in small detachments over the 
Western and Southern states; the officers 
were almost all Southerners, who re- 
signed their commissions, and joined the 
rebels ; the stores had been accumulated 
in the Southern forts and arsenals. They 
waited as long as there was hope of an 
amicable arrangement ; when that hope 
came to nothing, at the word of the 
President the whole North rose as one 
man. That rising was as grand, as 
noble, a national act, as any which we 
have seen, or are likely to see, in our 
generation. It wrung an approval even 
from that portion of the press and people 
of this country who were most exas- 
perated at the unlucky Morrill tariff, 
and at the menacing attitude which the 
President's government chose to assume 
towards us, 

Have they flinched from their work ? 
We hear, indeed, of a regiment or two 
of volunteers, enlisted for three months, 
who are going home ; but the nation 
has not shown the slightest symptom 
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of turning back. On the contrary, the 
President, Congress, and the nation, 
though they may show their resolution 
in ways which do not please us—which 
would not be ours, perhaps, under like 
circumstances—do show the most un- 
flinching resolution to go through with 
what they have begun. When this is 
so no longer, it will be time enough to 
sneer at them. 

Then, as to the battle itself, and the 
panic ; what is the fair view of it? By 
the time this letter is printed, we may, 
perhaps, have full details ; at present 
one has nothing beyond the barest pos- 
sible despatches, and a set of one-sided 
accounts, written under strong excite- 
ment, to go upon. From these, how- 
ever, we find that there was a deter- 
mined struggle of many hours before 
the Northern troops were beaten. Jef- 
ferson Davis’s despatch begins, “ Manas- 
‘sas Junction, Sunday night.— Night has 
“closed upon a hard-fought field; our 
“ forces are victorious,” &c. There is no 
evidence whatever as yet that the troops 
which were in action did not behave gal- 
lantly, but much the other way. Some 
regiments are reported as “cut to pieces.” 
I think that these are most likely New 
England or New York regiments, com- 
posed chiefly of Americans, and well 
organised—men who knew what they 
were fighting for, and how to fight. 
All accounts agree in the statement that 
the troops which took the lead in the 
panic were a rabble of all nations, Ame- 
ricans, Irish, Germans, and others, who 
had been hastily thrown together, and 
half drilled. They will fight well enough 
yet, when they have been made into 
regulars ; but volunteers, to fight well, 
must be borne up by enthusiasm for a 
cause, which here was wholly wanting. 
And, as to the panic, we may just as 
well remember, what has been so well 
put in the Spectator, that these troops, 
“in their maddest excitement, did no- 
“thing which was not done by the 
“Frenchmen who, within five days, 
“ drove the first infantry in Europe back 


-“ from the hill of Valmy.” 


The advance was premature, badly 
planned, and not well executed. This 
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is surely natural enough at the begin- 
ning of such a war. It seems that the 
Northern press are largely responsible 
for the movement. And here, again, 
there are good grounds for anything 
but contempt and hard words. On the 
news of the defeat, all the best of the 
Northern papers haveacknowledged their 
error, and formally undertaken to abstain 
from military criticism. Our own papers 
are so little in the habit of acknowledg- 
ing themselves in the wrong, or of 
abstaining from criticism, however ill- 
judged, on any matter under the sun, 
that I confess to being rather struck by 
this action of the American journalists. 

While speaking of American jour- 
nals I may remark that the passages 
cited in the Zimes, and other papers, 
which have so disgusted and angered 
many of us, are from the Vew York 
Herald, a notoriously Scuthern paper, 
and one of the most scurrilous jour- 
nals in the whole States. At the break- 
ing out of the war the office of this 
paper was with difficulty preserved from 
destruction. Since that time it has not 
dared to show its Southern sympathies, 
but has devoted itself, in the obvious in- 
terests of its clients, to the work of em- 
broiling the Northern States with us by 
its unscrupulous and lying virulence. I 
quite admit that the tone of the Govern- 
ment and people of the North has been 
such as deeply to grieve and disappoint 
every right-minded Englishman ; but 
don’t let us saddle them with the frantic 
slanders of the New York Herald. These 
must be put in all fairness to the credit 
of the South. 

Hitherto] have been speaking without 
immediate reference to the great cause in 
issue. I believe that, apart from that 
cause, the North are entitled to our good 
wishes. They are in the right, apart from 
all question of Slavery. If they really 
mean to leave “ State rights” untouched 
— if they are not even fighting to keep 
“the territories” free—if, as we are often 
told in newspaper articles, Slavery has 
nothing to say to the war at all—I must 
repeat that they are emphatically right. 

But does anybody seriously believe 
this? Will any serious person get up 
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end say, in his own name, or write in his 
own name, that the meaning of the 
whole war—the point really at issue, 
from first to last—has not been, and is 
not (to put it at the lowest) whether 
Slavery shall be confined to its present 
limits in North America, or allowed to 
extend as and where it can? That was 
the issue; perhaps it is so still. But 
those who entered on the war with this 
as the goal of their hopes and efforts, 
who would gladly have accepted the 
limitation of Slavery to its present 
limits a few months or weeks ago, will, 
unless they are very different men from 
what I believe them to be—unless the 
teaching of all history is vain—not be 
content now with this compromise. The 
great cause of freedom will draw them, 
and the nation after them, along paths 
which they would never have sought for 
themselves. 

It is the battle of human freedom 
which the North are fighting, and which 
should draw to them the sympathy of 
every Englishman, and make him cast 
to the winds all Morrill tariffs and angry 
talk about Canada, all bad manners, and 
hard words. If the North is beaten, it 
will be a misfortune such has not come 
on the world since Christendom arose. 
An empire will be founded in these 
Southern States on the simple base of 
Slavery, having no other starting point 
or principle whatever than their right 
to enslave men of their own flesh and 
blood. It is of no use to speculate upon 
what the acts and policy of such a State 
will be. The world will see that soon 
enough, should it arise. Meantime the 
Northern States stand alone between us 
and it, and the greatest misfortune 
which can happen to us and to mankind 
will be their defeat. 

God grant that they may hold on, and 
be strong! God grant that they may 
remember that the greatest triumphs 
have always come, and must always 
come, to men through the greatest 
humiliations. God himself could not set 
men free but through this rule. 


Iam yours very truly, 
Tomas HuauEs. 








